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The Realities of “Coalition” 


By Bela Fabian 





This article gains added selevance 
in light of the shocking arrest on 
December 27 of Catholic Cardinal 
Midzenty in Hungary. Dr. Bela 
Fabian served in the Hungarian 
Parliament for seventeen years and 
is now a member of the Hungarian 
National Executive Committee in 
Exile. A leader of the resistance 
under the Nazis, Dr. Fabian was 
arrested in 1944 and deported to 
Auschwitz. He later escaped from 
the Nazis and volunteered his serv- 
ices to the American army. He re- 


cently arrived in the United States. 
‘. S 





Dinnyés, Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, presages no change ia 
Hungarian policy. 

The new government of Premier 
Istvan Dobi is, like its predecessor, a 
“coalition” government, composed of 
representatives of parties ostessibly 
non-Communist. The reality is some- 
thing else again. These men, from Dobi 
on down, are ani have been since 1945 
concealed Communist agents installed 
by the Russians in posts of power ia 
the Small-Holders Party and in the 
other parties the better to control them. 
The party labels they bear are a fiction 
that deceives no one; mono-voiced thev 
parrot the totalitarian line with the 
same enthusiasm that marks politicians 
all over the Soviet orbit. 

Notwithstanding, it is interesting that 
Hungary finds it necessary to keep up, 
if only outwardly. the appearance of 
coalition government. Why? To placate 
foreign opinion? The existence of single 
party Communist governments in all 
the other countries of Eastern Europe 
dismisses this possibility. All once wore 
the mask of multi-party rule. The mask 
has now been put aside. Then why is 
‘Hungary alone still keeping up ao- 
pearances? 


To forced resignation of Lajos 


* - © 


THE ANSWER LIES in Hungary's 
internal political situation. In the two 
post-war elections Hungary voted 
against its native Communists, giving 
them 17% of the national vote in 1945 
and 21% in 194%. The latter figure is 
all the more sigaificant because in 1947 
the Communists used every trick of 
fraud, coercion aad intimidation to roll 
Up an impressive vote. The meaning is 
pisin: there is very nearly open re- 
sistance to the Communists throughout 
Hungary. Even those strata of the po- 
Pulation which during 1945 and 1947 
displayed certain sympathies towards 
the aims of the Communist Party have 
Now, for the most part. turned against 
them, which is why at this juncture 
rthe regime does not dare to defy the 
will of the peopie by inaugurating aa 
out-and-out Communist government 

a . e 

ONE POINT OF difference separates 
Dobi’s new government from that of 
the deposed Dinnyés. . It is that the 
Ministers-of Dinnyés’ cabinet could be 
Characterized as fellow - travelers 
,Whereas the ministers of Dobi’s gov- 

froment, while bearing the identical 


non-Communist party labels, are con- 
cealed Communist agents, actually se- 
cret members of the Communist Party 

Dobi’s present job is to do the dirty 
work that the Communist Party wants 
lone but in the name of other political 
groupings. This iob consists of: (1) the 
establishment of kolkhozes; (2) the 
elimination of private enterprise and 
small industrial holdings; (3) the liqui- 
dation of the intelligentsia; (4) the 
breaking down of resistance to totali- 
tarianism on the religious front; and 
(3) the suppression of all resistance 
among the working class. 

- a - 

THE LIQUIDATION of the holdings 
of the small farmers is of course the 
first step in the introduction of the 
kolkhoz system Only yesterday the 
small farmer received land through the 
break-up of the large estates at the 
war’s end. But he has hardly been able 
to establish his independent existence 
when now the land is being taken away 
trem him. The official explanations are 
familiar: the independent peasant pro- 
duces less at greater cost than large 
estates; the small peasant’s way of 
farming prevent: full economic use of 
modern agricultural machinery; there- 
fove, the country must return to large 
estates in the form of collective farms. 

As for businessmen and industri- 
alists, another tactic is in use to elim- 
inate their type of individuality. Direct 
confiscation is not employed. Instead, 
the government undermines privately 
owned business through the compe- 
tition of its own big department stores 
and cooperatives The device is sim- 
plicity itself. These State-owned en- 
terprises are permitted to be open from 
seven in the morning until eleven at 
night. including Sundays. ‘By contrast, 
privately-owned shops may not open 
before nine in “ne morning and must 
be closed by five, and must remain 
closed all day Sunday. Stores not killed 
by this competition are killed by taxes. 
Tax levies have become so high that 
most private shops cannot pay them. 

~ a a 

THE SAME SITUATION obtains 
with small’ factories They too are 
caught between the scissors of compe- 
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tition of State-owned plants and high 
taxes. As a result, in Budapest alone 
from 600 to 800 licenses to conduct man. 
ufacturing were returned to the gov- 
2rnment during the past year. 

The lot of the intelligentsia is the 
most tragic of all. Professors and 
teachers, to retain their posts, must join 
the Communist Party. Quite simply, 
they have the choice of starving or 
knuckling under. 


THE MOST troublesome task of the 
new government? is to bring to a quick 
close Uaffaire Mindzenty. Mindzen- 
ty, who was arrested on December 27 
by the secret pwlice, is the Cardinal 
Prince Primate of Hungary’s Catholic 
Church and a doughty warrior against 
all terror; the Nazi as well as the 
Soviet brand. Communist propaganda 
has persistently sought to present him 
as pro-Arrow Cross and pro-Nazi. The 
very opposite is true. All Hungary 
knows that he resisted Hitler as bit- 
terly as he is now resisting Stalin. 

When, during the Arrow-Cross cum 
Nazi rule in '944, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was arrested, the arresting of- 
ficials sought to spirit him away by car 
in civilian clothes. He forestalled this 
maneuver by clothing himself in 
full Cardinal's dress and, accompanied 
by his clergymen in solemn procession, 
went on foot through the streets of 
Veszprém from the episcopal palace to 
the prison. 

Throughout the Nazi occupation, he 
was imprisoned at Sopron-Kohida. 
Now, because of his courageous 
opposition to Soviet totalitarianism, he 
is in prison once again. His arrest is 
the culmination of an unceasing cam- 
paign of vilification which had been di- 
rected against him with much less 
effect in Hungary than abroad. Recog- 
nizing the fact that he represented the 
soul of open resistance, the Hungarian 
government tried for a while to strike 
a bargain with Midzenty, under 
which he would speak only on eccle- 
siastical matters and the government, 
for its part, wouid leave him alone. He 
rejected all attempts to compromise, 
and insisted on speaking out openly 
for democracy and freedom. Then, with 
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MINDZENTY 
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a final outburst of spleen, accusing 
him of a whole series of crimes from 
spying to profiteering in the black 
market, the Dobi government ordered 
his arrest. Thus the last important 
voice to speak out openly against the 
Communists behind the Ivon Curtain 
has been silenced. 

Equally antagonistic from the Com- 
munists’ point of view is the mounting 
distrust in which the workers hold the 
Communists’ aims and policies. The 
workers’ discontent becomes ever more 
open through mass-desertions, strike 
efforts and absenteeism on_ pretext 
of illness. The discontent is_ well 
grounded: hours of labor have become 
longer; wages are insufficient; pur- 
chasing power is whittled down daily 
by rising costs; the right to strike has 
been abolished by the chief employer, 
the State; and latterly, the introduction 
of the Stakhanevist speed-up system 
has drained the worker of his last 
strength. 

- * 

THE WORKER is actually sinking 
back to the level of existence that was 
his lot in the mid-19th century, with 
this difference. At that time he was 
free alt least to leave a given city or 
change his job. He can do neither to- 
day. He may leave his factory for an- 
other only with the consent of his su- 
periors. He dare not even grumble, 
Iron discipline rules him. The answer 
to the slightest evidence of spoken dis- 
content is forced transfer to another 
city and the leaving of his family and 
living quarters behind. 

Nothing so clearly underlines the 
misery and discontent of the working 
class as the high percentage of workers 
among the escapees who daily cross 
the Austrian border seeking refuge in 
the West. 

What is the fate of those who refuse 
to knuckle under to the new totali- 
tarianism? Or those for whom the ree 
gime refuses to make room in its nae 
tional planning? The Nazi's answer was 
labor camps. The Communist answer is 
the same. 





THE SOVIET VICTORY IN CHINA 


Paris. 

N his letter to The New Leader 

December 11), Robert Shaplen dis- 

agrees with my views on the 
“Debacle in China” and contends that 
George Marshall's plan of 1946 to create 
a coalition government with the Com- 
munists was “worth attempting”; that 
his failure was due just to Kuomintang 
“reactionaries”; that Communist vic 
tories in China “tend initially to raise 
the standard of living.” He had seen, 
he states, that in 
Communist 
“social 


areas 

conditions 
improved. 
The Chinese Com- 


have 


munists continue 
to advance be 
they have 


a well organize l, 


eause 


efficient army, bol 
tered by political 
comm ars and 


they 





because have 


Dallin a program to 
with it.” 

I cannot agree with Mr Shaplen 
The Chinese Communists had an army 
for a long period; they also had a <et 
of political commissars; and their pro 
grams are more than two decades old. 
Chinese peasants had been living al 


most on the verge of starvation in 


By David J. Dallin 


certain parts of the country for a 
long period before Communist armies 
moving from the North engulfed half 
of China. The factors mentioned by 
Mr. Shaplen do not explain the Com- 
munist victories, nor do they indicate 
the real significance of the Communist 
advance in China. 

Communist victories in China are 
Soviet victories, and Communist China 
with its 170 million people is a new 
satellite of the Soviet government. A 
population almost equal to that of the 
Soviet Union has been added to the 
expanding body of the Soviet Empire, 


after about 100 million have been 
driven into it in Eastern Europe be- 
tween 1945 and 1948. The Chinese 


atellite, though equal in numbers to 
its Soviet brother, will 
independence o1 


claim 
equality in 


never 
even 
leadership. 
Thousand: 
heen 


of Chinese students have 


Moscow as leaders 
after 


education at the 


sent from 
ind administrators 
Soviet 


and 


they enjoyed 
Sun Yat-sen 
Material help 
course. A 


“advisers” 


other universities 


has remained a secret, of 
number of Soviet military 
have constituted the brains of the 
Communist armies. The skillful strategy 
f the Chinese Communists during the 
last offensive bears clear earmarks of 


Soviet-Chinese collaboration 


WHEN THE BERLIN crisis reached 
its peak last summer, Moscow irritated 
and systematically provoked the United 
States and Britain; it created the im- 
pression that the cold war could any 
day develop into a bloody war. Amer- 
ican aviation was therefore held in 
preparedness for action in Europe and 
partly it was transferred to European 
bases. Actually, Berlin was just a 
screen, a lightning-red, a red cloth for 
the bull. The offensive in China, con- 
sistently laid down beforehand, started 
almost simultaneously. “We cannot di- 
vide our forces,” was Washington’s 
reaction, “between Europe and the Far 
East; we have to concentrate on Ger- 
many.” This political strategy does 
credit to the master in the Kremlin: 
in diplomacy, as well as in war, nis 
favorite tactic has always been to divert 
the enemy’s forces to a secondary point, 
and then to strike in the main di- 
rection. 

“We know,” Mr 
Chinese 


Shaplen says, “the 
Communist Party is in the 
orbit, so why labor that 
Therefore Mr. Shaplen elimi- 
nates Soviet policies from his analysis 
It is sad to these words in a 
letter written by an independent Amer- 
ican observer To the non-Chinese 
world the interrelations between Chi- 
nese Communists and the Soviet gov- 


Moscow 
point?” 


read 


ernment are crucial, the decisive point 
in the complex international situation 
in the Far East. 
. * J 

TO THE Soviet Union the events in 
China mean a great victory. To the 
United States they mean a defeat of 
the first magnitude. In the interests 
of its security the United States al. 
ways had to oppose the penetration of 
China by any other great power. It 
was on Japan’s side when Tokyo went 
to war against Russia’s drive into 
Manchuria in 1904. It was opposed to 
Britain’s policies in China in the 1920's, 
It opposed Japan’s acquisition of Man- 
churia in 1931 and Japan’s war on 
China since 1937. In the latter case, 
President Roosevelt attempted to com. 


bine his support of China with appease- | 


ment of Japan. In practice, this meant 
that in order to avoid a war with 
Japan, China had to be delivered. And 
that country was delivered. Then came 
the reward for the appeasement policy: 
its name was Pearl Harbor. 

With Northern and Central China in 
Communist hands, the United States 
has lost its first line of defense in the 
Far East. This weighs more heavily 
than a lost battle. The United States 
actually has to withdraw to its second 
line of defense—the Japanese islands, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Man of Faith 


HE NEW LEADER office is a dis- 
7 illusioning sort of place. Every 
sort of political skulduggery is 
echoed there. There is an endless pro- 


cession of democrats in exile. They 
used to come from Germany and 
Austria. Now they come from Poland, 


Czechoslovakia, the Balkan and Baltic 
countriesand from 
Russia itself. From 
Spain, of 
they 


course, 
have been 
coming since 1936. 
All of them are 
burning with tales 
of oppression and 
suffering which 
simply must be 
printed the very 
next week. Our 
place is a focus for 
all the horrible- 
ness of this present world. 





BLT EVERY NOW and then there 
comes in a man who is the opposite to 
ali this. He comes in like a light, like 
a Christmas tree, like a glowing fire 
in a cold world. We call him Mr. 
Mascetta. His first name, appropriately, 
is Angelo. Big, round, warm, glowing 
with enthusiasm, he represents a dual 
faith — the best of Christianity and the 
best of Socialism. My colleagues are 
all young, smart, sophisticated. They 
can tear the insides out of Sartre or 
Kafka or Kierkegaard at the drop of a 
syllable. But this man, who is simple 
as the earth or as a piece of bread, 
they love. He és a sample of the origi- 
nal stuff of the human spirit. Like a 
nugget of gold, he bears his own cre- 
dentials— which they _ instinctively 
recognize. 

1 startled myself when I put Mr. 
Mascetta down as a Christian. He con- 
siders himself a notable atheist. For 
years he’has loudly vociferated against 
priests. Sometimes I lure him into 
telling me why he never goes to church. 
It ali started in his village in southern 


Italy. The priests were many and the 
people were poor. In his basic English 
Mr. Mascetta will sum the matter up: 
“There they were. All those priests. 
All those nuns and monks. All those 
poor people. Did the priests help the 
people? Not on your life! Lies they 
told them. They were to have things 
better in heaven. I couldn’t stand it. 
All my life I have tried to find out 
the truth. And I saw I could not get 


..it from them. Christ was born in a 


manger, wasn’t he? He grew up to be 
a workingman, didn’t he? And he went 
round loving people and helping them. 
He didn’t put on a black robe and tell 
lies. Well, I made up my mind there 
was more Christianity outside the 
church than in it. So I have never 
gone back there.’ 


I SOMETIMES try to explain that 
there are priests who are different. Mr. 
Mascetta listens respectfully. But his 
ways are set. He will just go on trying 
to be good and kind and decent as 
Jesus Christ taught us to be. As he 
talks I can’t help wondering about that 
church which he so strenuously de- 
nounces. If it is so bad, how could 
Mr. Mascetta get so much good from it? 


But usually it is about Socialism that 
we talk. For it is mainly to be among 
understanding comrades for a time that 
Mr. Mascetta comes to our sophisticated 
office. His Socialism is of a piece with 
his Christianity: simple, monolithic, 
indestructible. The only difference is 
that the priests of his political religion 
have never lost his allegiance. Eugene 
Debs, Victor Berger, James Maurer and 
Norman Thomas are saints whose vir- 
tues are never dimmed in his calendar. 


Like many missionaries of the past, 
Mr. Mascetta is nonplussed by the 
obtuseness of this wicked world. After 
every election he will come to me, his 
wrinkled brow picturing the serious- 
ness of his effort to understand. “How 
can it be?” he will ask. “It is so clear. 


They don’t need to go on worrying 
themselves sick under capitalism. Here 
is Socialism. It offers them a better 
way. Why, why can’t they see it? We 
have made all these speeches. We have 
distributed all these pamphlets. Are 
they dumb? Are they wicked? Do the 
capitalists have them bewitched?” 

The idiocy of war troubles him in the 
same way. “If we could just have one 
generation without war,” he will say, 
“maybe people would have time to 
think. Maybe they would see how 
much better Socialism would be. But 
we had the First World War, and 
people said, ‘we must fight just this one 
time more.’ Then we had the Second 
World War, and they said, ‘Well, this 
will really be the last.’ Now we are 
getting ready for another iast war. 
When will this end? And we are all 
supposed to be Christians. I can’t make 
it out. Can’t we get rid of rulers that 
never did any good, that just fool and 
divide the people? When will we do it? 
How long will it take?” 


a“ - 7 


IT IS WHEN I am with this man, 
when I sense his glowing faith in the 
future of Socialism, that I feel the most 
un-Christian animosity toward the 
Bolsheviks. We will be sitting there 
quietly. Perhaps I wii have made 
some impression by talking about the 
complexity of the world. There are so 
many peoples, so many cultures, so 
many stages of development. And sud- 
denly Mr. Mascetta will begin to growl: 
“It is so terrible—what they have 
done to our Socialism. We aiways 
meant to make the world better. We 
wanted to end war. We thought we 
could get along without robbing people. 
We don’t need to have poor devils all 
round us. How much better it would 
be without depressions. That’s what 
Socialism has always meant. It was 
always democratic. The idea from the 
beginning was to make things better 
for the poor. 

“And now see what they have done 
with our beautiful Socialism! It’s like 
what Jesus Christ said. They have 
turned it into a den of thieves. And 
they call themselves Socialists. They 
are worse than capitalists. They won't 
let anyone talk or think or vote the 
way he wants to. And they have con- 
centration camps like Hitler’s — only 
more people in them. Maybe that’s the 
reason lots of folks in this country 
won't listen to us. Maybe they think 


what they have in Russia is Socialism.” 
His face will grow deeply serious. “I 
think ,.. I think ... I think it is the 
awfulest, terriblest, most unholy thing 
that ever was done!” 
> * . 

I HAVE TRIED hard, but | have 

never succeeded in building a bridge 


from this present wicked world to Mr. | 


Mascetta’s shining hope. He may talk 
about our two capitalist parties. They 
are but the left and right paws of 
rapacious capitalism. Then I will try 
to explain that here, with our two- 
party system, we get on better than 
countries with 5 or 9 or 13 parties. The 
New Deal furnishes me a part of my 
argument. Through the Democrats we 
got some reforms which the Socialists 
battled for through the years. Social- 
ism, I will try to explain, isn’t just one 
thing. It is many things which to- 
gether make up a good life. And if we 
get these things one by one and pre- 
serve our democratic ways, maybe we 
shall get on better than countries which 
have what they call a revolution. Revo- 
lutions, too, have been disappointing 
affairs. 

In his wide, honest face I can see 
mirrored his effort to follow me. He 
knows that a minimum wage is good, 
that old-age pensions are a help, that 
unemployment insurance takes a load 
off the workingman’s mind. Yes, we 
are making progress. But then a look 
of desperation will come into his eyes: 
“But I can’t live forever! I will die. 
I want to see something better before 
I go up and knock on the big gate. We 
have worked so hard! We have waited 
so long!” 

The last time our faithful apostle of 
Socialism came in he teld us he was 
practically on his way to the hospital. 
I was shocked at the notion that a man 
so sturdy, so vital might be in danger 
from an operation. But he quickly 
banished my fears. “Don’t worry,” he 
said, “they can’t kill old Mr. Mascetta 
yet. I can’t die now and leave this 
world the way it is. I must see some- 
thing better than this before 1 go.” 
And so, with his great voice booming, 
he went out of the door and down the 
stairs. 

And one of the boys at a desk neat 
mine, one who knows all of the iong 
words and all of the social theories, 
said to me: “I just feel ashamed for 
our world, ashamed that it has dis- 
appointed so good a man.” 
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TOBIN 
From Norms... 


y ASHINGTON, D.C.—The basic 
W problem involved in the quest 
of labor leaders for an accepta- 
ble substitute for “Taft-Hartley” is one 
of ideology. While virtually the entire 
labor movement is united in its demand 
for repeal of the “Slave Labor Law,” 
most responsible union people agree 
that somre of its provisions have not 
hindered organized labor and, further, 
that while the types of restraints placed 
on unions by the “Act” are bad, some 
alternative restraints are clearly neces- 
sary and justified. 

Because of the size of the union 
movement, the host of crafts and in- 
dustries subject to collective bargain- 
ing and the different bargaining pat- 
terns which have evolved, any peace- 
meal approach probably cannot result 
in new labor legislation which will sat- 
isfy both unions and public opinion for 
any length of time. Of course, those 
who view the labor movement with a 
romantic eye, may shout that a return 
to the pure and simple Wagner Act is 
all that is necessary. However, union 
officials. are accustomed to functioning 
in the realm of the possible — and most 
of them are quick to recognize that 
neither the composition of the incoming 
Congress nor the attitude of the public 
will permit such action. In addition, 
the AFL—an important and _influ- 
ential pressure group “on the Hill” — 
had frequently expressed its displeas- 
ure with interpretations of the Wagner 
Act made by the old three-man Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Indeed, 
the AFL had in the past itself sup- 
ported amendments to the Wagner Act. 
A simple return to the old Wagner Act 
is therefore most unlikely. 

oe * o 

THE DILEMMA of the labor move- 
ment is that it is a captive of its past. 
Concerned chiefly with organizing un- 
organized workers, unions generally 
have had little inclination to develop 
cohesive theories of labor unionism. If 
labor is to propose a workable sub- 
stitute for the T-H Act, conflicting 
union interests and approaches to labor 





The following item is a direct 
quote from the December 16 issue 
of PRAVDA. 

“The Prosecutor's Office of the 
Saratov Region has investigated the 
output of cigarettes of unsatisfac- 
tory quality by the Saratew Tobacco 
Factory of the Ministry for Gusta- 
tory Industries of the USSR. 

“The cigarettes were placed on 
sale containing various admixtures. 
insufficiently stuffed with tobacco. 
and with torn wrappers. 

“The director of the factory, D. K. 


seven years of prison, chief engineer 
P. V. Kireyev and production man- 





Justice: Soviet Style 


Ovchinski, has been sentenced to 


The New Labor Legislation 


By David Constable 


New Leader Washington Bureau 


relations problems must be reconciled. 
To conciliate, and on occasion to sub- 
yrdinate, the interests of one union or 
group of unions to another, requires 
that some standard or norm be adopted 
which will be beneficial to organized 
labor as a whole. Such a norm, because 
»f its importance to society as a whole. 
is essentially a question of the place 
€ organized labor in the. socio-eco- 
nomic fabric of the country, in short, 
the question becomes one of ideology 
* « ° 

IT IS SELF-EVIDENT that labo: 
leaders generally have not formulated 
any overall concept of the relationship 
labor and management, let 
alone the tri-partite relationship be- 
tween these two parties and the public 
at large. Yet such an overall theory is 
indispensible if Federal labor legisla- 
tion is to be based in any substantial 
jegree on the recommendations of 
labor union officials. While no ideology 
has been formally adopted by labor — 
except for the usual cliches about free 
enterprise and free unions — certain 
patterns of labor-management rela- 
tions have developed. These patterns 
and concepts, developed by Reuther, 
Dubinsky, the late Sidney Hillman, 
Rieve, John L. Lewis and a few others 
may serve as the basis for an overall 
theory of labor relations. When proper- 
ly evaluated and considered, the ex- 
perience of the labor movement itself 
can be utilized to develop a coherent 
theory upon which intelligent labor 
legislation may be based. 

* a “ 

WHAT SHOULD such a theory en- 
compass? In this space it is possible 
to indicate only the framework of 4 
proposal which might be offered to 
Congress by labor as a substitute for 
“Taft-Hartley.” Such an approach 
could include the following points: 


between 


1. Intervention by the State 

Intervention by government in the 
employment relationship, particularly 
by compulsive directives, can be ex- 
tremely dangerous in a democratic 
society. It should be kept to a mini- 
mum consistent with public safety and 
well-being. 


2. Vital Industries 

@ (a) In certain vital industries 
a breakdown in labor relations can 
result in a breakdown of the entire 
economy. Strikes and lockouts, there- 
fore, should be restricted and perhaps 
prohibited by long term agreement 
between labor and management or else 
by legislation. 

@® (b) Wages and Working Condi- 
tions in These Industries 

In return for abandonment of the 
right to strike, breakdowns in collective 
bargaining should not result in the 
freezing of the status quo. Instead, if 
the parties are unable to agree on 
wages and working conditions, a Na- 
tional Wage Board — consisting of rep- 





ager V. I. Podshivalin to five years 
of prison each.” 

“The First Sewing Plant in Erivan 
has systematically delivered to its 
customers men’s clothes of poor qual- 
ity. Chiet engineer A. T. Avakyan 
and production manager A. G. Man- 
ukyan have been sentenced to five 
years of prison each.” 

‘The Dnepropetrovsk plant ‘Stamp 
Record’ has produced 72,740 barn 
locks of insufficient quality. The 
guilty persons, technical supervisor 
G. K. Adartyan and production 
manager A. V. Kozlov, have been 
sentenced to five and seven years 
of prison respectively.” 
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resentatives of labor, management and 
government — should fix the terms of 
the labor agreement. General stand- 
ards to guide the Board should be fixed 
by statute, and should include among 
other criteria: (1) the general move- 
ment of wages in industry and (2) the 
relationship wages in the 
collective bargaining 
individual plant or an 
industry) to the overall wage 


between 
given area of 
(whether the 
entire 
pattern. 

® (c) Definition of These Industries 

Congress should not attempt to name 
these industries. but instead should 
define their general characteristics — 
as interstate commerce is defined, for 
example — and to the National 
Wage Board the problem of applying 
the definition to a given case. 


3 » Union Security 


Individual workers in a highly or- 
ganized society cannot effectively bar- 
gain with management. Groups com- 
posed of masses of people — 
whether trade unions, church groups, 
or employers — do have great powers 
of coercion which should be minimized. 

Both the closed shop and the union 
shop are socially acceptable if unions 
permit free entry. Contracts with these 
types of union security clauses should 
be legalized if it can be demonstrated 
that workers want them. Such ap- 
proval may be demonstrated by a 
union security election among workers 
in the bargaining unit —the election 
to be conducted jointly by labor and 
management under the aegis of a 
mutually acceptable impartial umpire 
who would certify the results to NL- 
RB. By use of the regularly established 
collective bargaining machinery, which 
generally provides for arbitration as 
the terminal step of the grievance 
procedure, much of the delay inherent 
in a resort to government agencies is 
avoided. 

An affirmative vote in such an elec- 
tion sheuld automatically establish 
union security conditions for an ex- 
tended period of time, 5 years perhaps 
or until the bargaining agent is re- 
pudiated by the workers in the unit. 
Such a provision would remove union 
security as an issue in the annual 
bargaining sessions which are char- 
acteristic of the collective bargaining 
pattern today, and would go far toward 
enhancing a psychology of security 
among union officials, an affirmative 
contribution to industrial peace. 


leave 


large 


4. The Industry Concept 

Competition in our economy takes 
the form of rivalry between firms. One 
of the great deterrents to peaceful rela- 
tions between management and labor 
is the competition between unionized 
and non-unionized firms. 

Whenever 60 percent, or some other 
appropriate percentage, of the workers 
in a given industry are covered by 
union agreements, the minimum wage 
paid by the non-union sector of the 
industry should be raised by the Wages 
and Hours Administrator to a level 
equal to that paid by the unionized 
sector. The aim here is to avoid penal- 
izing the unionized sector of the in- 
dustry, while at the same time pre- 
serving the right of workers to remain 
outside the union. 


5. Research 

To enhance peaceful labor relations 
the facts of life in a given industry 
are necessary. Too often such facts are 
not available. Government should pro- 
vide a subsidy to joint industry-labor 
industrial research institutes estab- 
lished by management and unions in 
a given industry. Such subsidies should 
not constitute the sole means of sup- 
port for these institutes, but only serve 
as encouragement for establishment 
of industrial relations research insti- 





TRUMAN 
... to Ideology 


tutes. A minimum contribution by 
labor and management should be ree 
quired before the Federal subsidy be- 
comes available. 


6. Rights of the Individual 

Because union security provisions in 
labor agreements can conceivably de- 
prive individual workers of the right 
to work, workers should be permitted 
to appeal their expulsion from unions 
directly to arbiters—who are not 
members of the labor movement — 
who would have authority to order 
their reinstatement. Such arbiters 
would be required to make their juag- 
ments in accordance with the union 
constitution. Appeals to union conven- 
tions can in many instances take from 
2 to 3 years, much too long a period. 


& “Open” Unions 
To be guaranteed by Federal statute. 


8. Jurisdictional Strikes 
To be prohibited by Federal statute. 





“If we were right in the 80th 
Congress, we are still right,” said 
Senator Bricker. 

—News item. 


Weu neither cavil nor bicker, 
For utterly right you are. 
You're right, all right, brother 

Bricker— 
And right, it would seem, 
plenty far. 


According to Eugene Dennis, sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, the 
low Wallace vote indicates that the 
masses still are “confused and 
misled. : 

—News item. 


Suep a tear for the masses, 
Confused and misled, 
For the lads and the lasses 
Not right in the head. 


If it weren’t quite so sad 

It would really be humorous: 
Just think of them—Gad! 

So wrong—and so numerous! 


T HE Russians aren’t utterly stupid. 
Their skulle aren't too awfully 
thick. 


Whatever you say 
In a personal way, 
They‘re good at arithmetic. 


Of this, they're at any rate certain, 
And so, I must hope, are we: 
Two-thirds of four 
Would still leave them more 
Than two-thirds of the other 
side’s three. 
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The Mexican Pot Boils 


Is a New Revolution in the Making? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Former New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


ALEMAN 
Too Many Friends 


™ VENTS are building up to a 
KE crisis in Mexico. Although there 
is no immediate threat to the 
government of President Migual Ale- 
man, the political and economic situ- 
ation has deteriorated greatly since the 
inauguration of the oresent adminis- 
tration late in 1946 
Miguel Aleman was one of the coun- 
try’s 
the time of his taking office. He was 


most popular public figures at 
the first civilian to occupy the presi- 


dency in a considerable period. He 
had a reputation for being an honest 
and efficient political leader. In his 
campaign for election he had promised 
ome of the country’s most 


What ha 
reputation? 


tu solve 
pressing problems 
t- dim hi 


happened 


FIRST, Pre 


more than he ha 


Aleman promised 


ident t 


been able to accom- 


plish. This is particularly true in the 
field of public administration. A gnaw 
ing corruption ij plaguing all levels 
tf government I videspread vice 
arise from « varretv of cause ‘ t 
of all, the rv of put ( ints 
in Mexico are ( Hence, a 
ung fellow who has graduated from 
one of Mexico's universitie na gets 
a jot m a government department 
finds that it is more than he in ao to 
keep body ind oul te the mh 
mearetr alary le oon fir that 
there are various metho rf iding 
his income Mexico } nore than 
its hare of re tape, and one ho can 
cut through it--and a bright official 
know hort cut can find his reward 
int ~=Ohandsom gift fron srateful 


beneficiaries. It has become almost the 


rule that one must tip a government 
ficial if he wants a job done within 
* reasonable period of time 

This corruption has reached up al- 
most to the top level of the govern- 
High public office 


has been a lucrative source of wealth 


nent administration 


for the revolutionary generals, colonels 
an lawyers who have dominated the 
government since the 
Revolution in 1910 


beginning of the 


Robert J. Alexander. former Vew 
Leader correspondent in Latin Amer- 
ica, has just returned from an ex- 
tensive trip in South America. He 
is currently teaching economics at 
Rutgers University, and completing 
# new book on the political problems 
of Latin America to be published 
shortly. 

— oF 
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During his campaign, President Ale- 
«0 promised to meet .+ problem of 
corruption head on. His first two years 
in office, however, have produced dis- 
appcinting results. In fact, there gath- 
ered around him a group of “friends 
% the president” who are alleged to 
have engaged in public pilfer on an 
inprecedented scale. An example of 
the kind of graft which has been going 

under cov~r of the president’s au- 


thority was brought .o light during the 


past summer. From time to time, ship- 
ents arrived Vera Cruz and other 
ibbean vort which would bring 


forth from tue presidential palace a 


equest that they not be inspected by 


customs, sinc they were ecret ship- 
ent 
Once during the ummet custom 
Micial opened one of these “secret” 
irgoes by accident and found that 


consisted of automobile illegally 


ought into the country. The legal 
wtation f{ American automobiles 
closely controlled and limited 


in number. The customs official re- 


i very 


ported his discovery and was promptly 

red. There is a strong union of cus- 
toms officials, however, and the dis- 
official’s declared 
They de- 
that ‘rom then on they would 
not heed any to open 
secret” shipments. They opened every- 
thing, to the great distress of a num- 
ber of high officials in Mexico City 
illegal business negotiations 
were thus brought to light 


nissed co.nrades 


their solidaii‘y with him. 
ided 


requests not 


whose 
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AS A RESULT of this and numerous 
similar incidents, there has grown up 
in Mexico a great deal of discontent 
vith these “friends of the president.” 
1, ough agree that 
President Aleman has been the victim 
1 bad faith, this kind of revelation 
has nevertheless reduced his prestige. 


most observers 


hand, Mexico is faced 
problems. The 


country Is 


On the other 
ith serious economK 
pulation of the growing 


pidly. An increasing number of its 


ple are moving into the urban cen- 

te! As a result, the demands for both 
iltural and industrial products 
increasing apidly Of course, 

ha been a great expansion of 


cican iLidustrial production, par- 


larly since the beginning of World 
War II. Aud 
ery of 


iction in 


there has been a re- 


Mexican agricultural pro- 
although it 
during the period 
1934 to 
940. However, in spite of these de- 


recent year 
lumped badly 
‘ +} 


ie agrarian reform from 


elopments, the Mexica. demand for 
foreign-manufactured industrial prod- 
ucts, and even for certain foreign raw 
naterials ani food, u.as increased con- 
iderably during the past several years. 
Since the end of the Second World 
War at which time Mexico had a for- 
eign exchange reserve of $370,000,000. 
er dollar reserve has slipped to such 
in extent that early in 1948 it amounted 
$90,000,000. The 
pent-up demand 


to only combination 
which had gone 
ungg tisfied during the war, and a rising 
price level n the United States. has 


aused a serious deterioration § in 


Mexico's foreign exchange 


As a result, the Mexican government 
forced to take drastic measures. 
First, in the summer of 1947, 
rounced a ‘an on the 


it an- 
importation of 
i long list of products from the U.S. 
gut even this move did not serve its 
1948. the Bank 
exico anuounced that it would no 
longer buy dollars 


rpose, and in July, 
<4 


at the standard rate 


o 485 pesos the dollar; in fact, for 
the time being it ceased to buy dollars 
at all. The ,eso would be allowed to 
“find its own level.” Within a short 
time, it dropped to over six to the 
dollar, and ias not yet reached that 
imaginary “level” which is supposed 
to be its “own.’ 


of the de- 
peso was a severe 


The immediate result 
of the 
ise in prices. The merchants gener- 
illy took situation 
nd lifted than the 
lump in the value of Mexican money 
ustified. The government 
attempt to prohibit these 
Moe useful was the estab- 


valuation 


advantage of the 
prices higher 
made an 
ineffective 
increases 
series. of “popular” 
government 


hment of a 
markets 
vhere peasants brought food and other 


under control, 


products directly into the cities for 
sale to the This 
prices somewhat, at least for a while 
But the inflation is still 


vith Mexico 


consumer reduced 


problem of 


THERE HAS also been a growing 
jiscontent among the agriculturalists. 
Under the administrations of Presi- 
cent Cardenas and Avila Camacho 
from 1934 until 1946, the agrarian 
revolution was virtually completed. All 
of the great estates which had been 
the curse of Mexico before 1910 were 
divided up and turned over to their 
former tenants and to other farm 
workers. The agrarian reform was 
carried out on the basis of the estab- 
lishment of “ejidos,” or agricultural 
communities. The land is the property 
of the national government, but its 
control is turned over to the “ejidos” 
and the land is then divided among 
the members of the community and 
is theirs as long as they cultivate it. 
Too often, however, the officials of 
these communities have been chosen 
on a political basis, and they have 
used their authority to seize land for 
their friends. In addi- 
administration of these 
farm communities has been hampered 
by the 


themselves —r 
tion, sound 
inexperience of the peasants 
with management of the land, lack of 
facilities, and the lack of 
equipment and machinery 


irrigation 


difficul- 


been 


However, in spite of these 


ties, the agrarian reform has 
iccessful not only in abolishing the 
tvrannical, ‘emi-feudal regime which 


dominated the Mexican countryside 
before the division of the land, but in 
of food as 


increasing the production 


vell Mexican agriculture generally 
1940. There is 
still a deficit in corn and one or two 
other things, but the 


nas been rising since 


production of 


sugar and many other products has 
increased notably. Nevertheless, dis- 
content remains in the rural areas. 


The landholdings of individual peas- 
ants are too small to provide a really 
decent living. The problem of corrup- 
tion on the part of the officials has 
seemed virtually insurmountable, and 
many of the peasants are still dubious 
about their tenure on the land which 
they cultivate 


OTHER FACTORS have contributed 
to the present unhealthy situation. 


/.mong these is the international po- 
sition of the Communist Party. The 
Communists contro] some of the key 
positions in the trade union move- 
ment, and they have been able to use 
this influence with telling effect. Al- 
though the Communists officially say 
nothing to do with it, it 
seems certain that strongly pro-Soviet 
elements are behind the formation of 


they have 


CARDENAS 
Still King-Pin 


Party. of which 
Toledano is the 


Popular 
Lombardo 


the new 
Vicente 
chief. 

The Popuiar Pa.ty has carried on an 
energetic campaign against the gov- 
ernment. It |_-as not had the temerity 
to attack President Aleman himself, 
but it has vigorously attacked various 
of his ministers, particularly Minister 
of Finance Ramon Beteta, who was 
responsible directly for the devalu- 
ation of the peso. The influence of 
the Popular Party is strictly limited, 
but it has helped to stir up popular 
resentment. 


Much was hoped that the President, 
in his speech opening Congress early 
in September, would set the mood for 
a solution to these problems. However, 
nothing spectacular developed during 
his discourse. Nor has the president 


brought about the drastic cabinet 
changes which were hoped for. Earlier 
in the summer he had conferred at 


ex-President General 
still the 


the Army and who has the 


length with 


Lazaro Cardenas king-pin in 
loyalty of 
peasants and 


most of the country’s 


many of the workers. It was reported 
that Cardenas had counselled Aleman 
to take 


get rid of his “friends.” to 


necessary steps to stem corruption 
within the government’s ranks, and to 
do something about down 
living. It remains to be 
seen how much of this advice Presi- 
dent Aleman will take. He has dis- 
missed a number of his favorites, or 
“exiled” them to diplomatic posts 
overseas. He has not yet shaken up 
his cabinet, and it is not certain at this 
time what long-run effects the 
srnment’s “popular markets” 
on the cost of living. 


bringing 
the cost of 


gov- 
will have 


In the background of 
thinking, of course, is the 
o° a military coup d’etat. That is an 
present danger in Latin 
American countries. It does not seem 
likely to happen in Mexico so long as 
General Cardenas remains as chief 
leader of the Army and the situation 
does not become absolutely impossible. 
Mexico has not hada successsful revo- 
lution in almost thirty years, and there 
has not been a real attempt at one 
for almost two decades. 


everyone's 
possibility 


ever most 


Whether or not the peaceful devei- 
opment of the Mexican Revolution will 
continue depends upon the ability of 
President Aleman and his advisers to 
deal with the 
political 
country. 


serious economi and 


problems now facing their 
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| Humphrey's Victory 





The 
Minnesota 


Campaign 


By Arthur Naftalin 


INNEAPOLIS—One of the most 
M promising new national figures 

to emerge from the November 
elections is Minnesota’s Senator-elect 
Hubert H. Humphrey. The 37-year-old 
liberal Mayor of Minneapolis scored a 
smashing victory over the Republican 
incumbent, Joseph H. Ball, in a cam- 
paign that perhaps more than any 
other in the nation drew the issues 
sharply on the significant questions— 
both foreign and domestic—of the cur- 
rent crises. 

By election day Humphrey’s victory 
was no surprise. Statewide polls had 
accurately predicted that he would win 
by a large margin, although they 
under-predicted the actual 243,000 ma- 
jority he received (Humphrey, 729,000; 
Ball, 486,000). As Mayor of Minneapolis, 
Humphrey had relentlessly stumped the 
state for three years, building an un- 
precedented popularity among working 
people, farmers, cooperators, and even 
businessmen. 


* . 


BALL SOUGHT desperately to de- 
fend his Senatorial record, claiming 
that his leadership would save America 
from the threat of economic planning. 
He took special pride in the part he 
played in the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, insisting, in fact, that the 
labor act and Humphrey’s advocacy of 
selective price controls were the most 
important issues in the campaign. In 
his characteristic heavy-handed man- 
ner, Ball defended his opposition to the 
Marshall Plan and urged, in effect, a 
return to isolationism. 

The issues were thus clearly joined. 
Ball espoused the doctrinaire free- 
enterprise line, assailing programs of 
social and economic reform as totali- 
tarian. He constantly reiterated his 
creed of “liberalism” which invariably 
turned out to be nothing more nor less 
than an unimaginative laissez-faire 
doctrine. 


Meanwhile, Humphrey was advocat- 
ing constructive governmental partici- 
pation in the economic and social order. 
He insisted upon all-out American 
support for the Marshall Plan. He sup- 
ported selective price controls in the 
fight against inflation. He called for 
firmness in the implementation of 
President Truman’s Civil Rights pro- 
gram. And he urged an expansion of 
the entire New Deal program. 





i a 
Few careers have seemed as mete- 
oric as that of Mayor Hubert Humph- 
rey of Minneapolis, now U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota. This article provides 
an understanding of the difficult 
probletns that preceded this success 
and the energetic labors that helped 
to vercome them. Arthur Naftalin is 
Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Minnesota. 
He has written a “History of the 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota”: 
managed Humphrey's campaigns in 
1943 and 1945. He alsc writes a 
weekly column, “Minnesota Political 
Roundup” which is carried by forty 
Minnesota newspapers. 

__ — 
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Bali was no match for the nimble. 
alert Humphrey. An amazingly effec- 
tive speaker, Humphrey has the ability 
to translate into everyday American 
idiom the objectives of and need for 
democratic planning. Forces led by 
Humphrey had just scored a dramatic 
victory over the Communist-line ele- 
ment that had become deeply en- 
trenched in the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party. This triumph heightened 
the cogency of Humphrey’s argument 
for democratic planning and gave his 
personality added stature and appeal. 


But Humphrey’s victory was more 
than an isolated event explicable in 
terms of his unusual personality. Four 
of the nine Minnesota Congressional 
seats went to the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party, where previously the 
Party had held only one. This achieve- 
ment is of unusual significance, be- 
cause both state and national observers 
had begun to write Minnesota off as 
a certain Republican state and were 
beginning to explain away Humphrey 
as a “freak” or “novelty” who was 
winning, not because of the DFL move- 
ment, but despite it. 


- a 


ACTUALLY, something of profound 
importance to the entire liberal move- 
ment of the nation is happening in 
Minnesota. Humphrey’s election is only 
one concrete evidence of the success 
of a new political movement. His 
leadership and inspiration are not to 
be discounted but, basically, the DFL 
victories were the end-product of 
months of arduous organizational and 
campaign activity on the part of a 
young group of active liberals. The 
Minnesota ferment, which has already 
produced one United States Senator 
and four Congressmen (including the 
defeat of the arch-reactionary Harold 
Knutson), merits the most careful 
national attention. Here are some rea- 
sons why 


® In Humphrey the Democratic Party 
has a potential occupant of the White 
House; there is already talk of his 
candidacy for 1952. And given his 
youth, he will be “available” for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination for 
at least the next seven elections, at 
which point he will still be only 65 
years old. 


® In Minnesota, liberals firmly rooted 
in the trade union movement, the co- 
operatives and farm organizations have 
found common ground for political 
action. They have succeeded in build- 
ing a new kind of political party within 
the framework of the old Democratic 
Party. The future may place stresses 
upon this coalition, but since the fu- 
sion of the old Farmer-Labor Party 
with the Democratic Party in 1944, 
the merger of these forces has grown 
constantly stronger and a _ pattern, 
suited to an _ agricultural-industrial 
community, for effective political co- 
operation has begun to emerge. 


® The Democratic - Farmer - Labor 
Party of Minnesota in its present form 
was fashioned in the midst of a ter- 
rific struggle with the Communist-line 


forces which, by the use of typical 
Communist tactics, had obtained al- 
most a stranglehold on the DFI, ma- 
chinery. The Clers and their followers 
moved into control of the old Farmer- 
Labor Party alte: the Party had been 
badly routed in the 1938 elections. By 
1944, when the [fusion with the Demo- 
crats took place the CP group occu- 
pied a position of extreme influence 
in state politics and, in the 1946 state 
DFL they 
tended their control. 


convention actually  ex- 


It was at this point that a small 
group associated with Humphrey moved 
in to clean up the DFL. How this was 
accomplished to the point where the 
DFL is wholly removed from the CP 
influence is a story that should be told 
in detail in a separate report because 
it constitutes an important experience 
from which much can be learned by 
liberals elsewhere. In essence. the 
triumph was one of grass-roots organi- 
zation, in which it was necessary not 
only to alert but to re-educate leaders 
in organized labor and other liberal 
movements to the peculiar nature of 
the Communist threat. 


® The DFL is a young people’s party. 
Humphrey’s youth is no novelty in the 
the movement. The state chairman is 
only 30 and many of the other top 
leaders, drawn mostly from organized 
labor, the cooperatives, farm organi- 
zations, and college faculties, are in 
their late 20’s and early 30’s. This 
factor of youth promises a period of 
party growth in which there will be 
parallel leadership in the constituent 
farm, labor, and cooperative organi- 
zations. 


@® A major share of the oredit for 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor success 
in rebuilding itself and winning at the 
polls should go to the Minnesota 
Chapter of ADA. Perhaps nowhere else 
in the nation has the ADA so com- 
pletely justified its program of prac- 
tical political action. It was in the 
Minnesota ADA Chapter that plans for 
the development of new DFL leader- 
ship was made. Leaders from organ- 
ized labor and the cooperatives, serving 
with college faculty members and stu- 
dents, met to formulate state ADA 
policy. Today most of the DFL state 
officers are ADA members, and ADA 
is playing a role not. unlike that of 
the Fabian Society vis-a-vis the British 
Labor Party. 





Franco prescribes a $2,000,000 
loan and better relations with the 
US. 


threats to world peace. Any wealthy 


in the face of Cémmunist 


person knows that money is a sure- 
fire cure for poor relations. 
* » * 
Many Dixiecrats are now genu- 
flecting before Truman to retain 


their hold on dispensing Federul 


jobs. The election helped confirm 
his position as their patronage 
saint. 


The UN found Yugoslavia Al- 
bania and Bulgaria guilty ot en- 
dangering the peace. It accuses 
them of con:ributing the balk to 
the Balkan settlement. 

‘ * . 

The Israelis are not being ornery 
in refusing to yield the Negev 
desert area as recommended by 
the Mediator. They nee? the sand 
for more constructive purposes 
than putting it into the UN ma- 


chinery. 





PEN POINTS 
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HUMPHREY 
The Medium 


@ In Minnesota, erganized labor has 
become politically alive. An able group 
of new leaders has emerged, prepared 
to depart from the old. pattern of non- 
cooperation with the political parties. 
Today the DFL prevides a common 
ground for political action among the 
AFL, the CIO, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and independent unions. The 
labor leadership is bringing to the 
Party activity a strong feeling of identi- 
fication with the welfare of a great 
rank-and-file, @nd the labor leaders 
have demonstreted an attentive, con- 
scientious interést in the future prog- 
gress of the entire liberal movement. 
In terms of campaign activity, labor 
was unquestionably the most impor- 
tant factor im the recent successes. 

- ~ * 


THESE FACTORS combine to form 
the background against which Hubert 
Humphrey will take his seat in the U.S. 
Senate. He represents a movement 
which is young in years and young in 
leadership, yet sophisticated and mature 
in the field of operating politics. The 
backers of the movement believe that 
it may provide the medium through 
which liberal programming and prac- 
tical politics may be joined. 





Every British paper, with the 
exception of the Communist Daily 
Worker, hailed the birth of a royal 
heir at Buckingham Palace. In the 
eyes of this working-class journal, 
all of Elizabeth’s labor is of no 
account. 


* + 7 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
should not be unduly disturbed by 
the charges and counter-charges the 
Armed 
Forces are trading, despite unifica- 


various branches of the 
tion. While dirty linens are often 
washed indoors, they are usually 
aired outside. 


* - 7 


The UN rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal of a one-third reduction in 
the strength of the armed forces. 
The nations would probably cut 
down their arms if they didn’t see 
a joker up the Kremlin sleeve. 


” 7 7. 


The Security Council is grap- 
pling with the thorny issues of 
Hyderabad and Kashmir. It is now 
ready to discourage Indian re- 
cipients no less than Indian givers. 








By Merris B. Chapman 















What Now 





FOR LIBERALS? 








= By David Dubinsky 





And so, last month, reaction took 


This article is based on an eddeces 
given by Mr. Dubinsky before « 
gathering of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy and the Old-Timers. 


one of the worst beatings on record in 
American history. The arch-conserva- 
tives had but a short honeymoon. Their 
majorities in Congress were over- 






















X —/ turned and President Truman was re- 
" elected in an astounding political upset. 
IKE many other people, I have been P 
E ; eet Now it is our urgent business to see 
asked time and again in the past » : 
’ alee that this new upsurge of liberalism 
few weeks what in my judg- 


is not cut short—either through our 
ewn blunders, or through the failure 
of those whom we supported during 
the hectic months of the campaign. 

I am not a pessimist, and I am not 
#n alarmist—far from it. But we have 
tasted enough of practical politics on 
all levels to realize that there are still 
enough anti-liberal forces both in and 
out of Congress—ves, even in the 
Democratic Party—which might strive 
to nullify our attainments, or distort 
the expressed will of the people 

What seems to be nearer the truth 
Mm appraising the current moment, is 
to state that we have won an impor- 
tant battle, that we have placed our- 
selves in a strong strategic position, 
but that the war against reaction and 
the anti-social forces is still far from 
won. 

Working in close harmony with the 
politically awakened labor movement, 
the American liberals must retain their 
strategic advantage at all cost. Now 
that we are convinced that America 


ment led to the over-all election vic- 
tory we won a month ago 
Some of my associates in the labor 






movement, no doubt, are inclined to 
claim that labor swung the tide. On 





the other hand, many, of our good 
friends in theeMiddle West are ready 







to prove with facts and figures that 
it was the farm vote which gave the 







President his double-decker victory 

I know, for one thing, that labor as 
a whole has never laid exclusive clain 
to the November victory. Quite the 








contrary; organized labor has acclaimed 
with joy the fact that the farmers 


joined this year with the industrial 





irch-con- 




























workers in repudiating the 
servative majority of the 80th Congress 
and in electing the President on 
liberal-labor platform 


Most important to me. however, is 


the over-riding fact that we have 
stopped cold those who had hoped to 
stop for good the clock of progress in 
our country. I feel together wth W. 


Averell Harriman, who, at the last wants to stay liberal, this new-found 
convention of the American Federation strength must not be frittered away: 
of Labor, declared in the course of his it must not be compromised; it must 
address: “Liberalism is again on the not be shelved or pigeonholed. 
rise in our country, and let us keep We will be confronted, as soon as 
it there. Congress reopens, with all sorts of 
' ersatz proposals that would take the 
NEVERTHELESS, we still are fa heart out of every fair and honest 
away, politically, from our goal. We liberal measure of relief for the people. 
were caught two years ago off-guard The pleaders for monopoly and the 


and half-asleep, when reaction walked lobbyists for the landlords have not 
off with the country. The awakening, yet gone out of business, and they will 
however, was not long in coming. In be found at the old stand trying to 
fact, our opponents, because of their disrupt and divide and corrupt. as they 
unlimited greed, helped us a lot. The have done in the past 

dropping of all price controls, the sky- e 
rocketing of living costs, and finally 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act—- 
all rushed through in the course of a 
few months—opened the eves of the 
American people to the dangers which 
confronted them 


THEY WILL TRY to bargain on 
housing, on civil rights, on Taft-Hartley 
repeal. They will talk softly now in 
the hope of putting us to sleep until 
the popular storm which broke over 
their heads passes over 






Already. we 








have read in the daily press that even 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, meeting recently in New York. 
was talking in sugary tones about 
Jabor. But you can rest assured that 
the NAM will leave nothing undone 
to stop the repeal of the Taft-Hartiey 
Act, that they will do everything in 
their power to keep the minimum wage 
#t the indecent low level where we find 
it today! 

I] NEED NOT tell you to what extent 
the Communist-created Wallace adven- 
ture has served to discredit and make 
cbnoxious the idea of a third party. 
We in New York, where this political 





DUBINSKY 
“They Will Try to Bargain .. .” 


ebortion raged at its worst, have learned 
enough of the destructive and anti- 
cemocratic uses to which a mis-named 
third party can be put. 

Still, there is another side to this 
medal, another angle that should not 
te casually dismissed. There are many 
American liberals and true progressives 
who realize only too well that the 
Democratic Party, under whose banner 
they fought and won a few weeks ago, 
is not, in its entirety, a liberal or pro- 
labor organiaztion. Many realize full 
well that the Democratic Party con- 
sists of a variety of political sectors. 
banded together in the course of a long 
history, and often sharply divided. 
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Two weeks ago. The New Leader printed James T. Farrell's ae, 
“A Note on Trade Union Education.” Because of the importance of the 
subject matter involved and Mr. Farrell's views which differ with those 
of many trade union leaders, we invited several qualified labor observers 
to comment briefly. This statement by John C. Cort, Associate Editor and 
labor columnist for The Commonweal, liberal Catholic weekly. is the first to 
be printed. In coming issues, we shall print statements from other poinis 
of view by Mark Starr and Ralph Gilbert Ross. 
X aia 





Hollywood technique, or the big-time radio technique, for use 

in trade union education. 

Somebody was pointing out recently how slavishly the movie 
moguls and the radio tycoons have built their styles on the informa- 
tion fed to them by poll-takers. And this somebody also pointed out 
that in a certain political election that shall be nameless the poll- 
takers proved to be something less than accurate. 

« * * 


J AMES T. FARRELL is right in warning us against buying the 
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IN OTHER WORDS, unless Hollywood and Radio City are 
really as stupid as they pretend to be, they may soon be overhauling 
their whole way of doing things. Of course you can lay vour money 
that even if they did, it would still be lousy, but at least it would be 
different. So that anybody who started imitating them today, might 
find himself very oldfashioned tomorrow. 

Mr. Farrell's warning is a good and necessary one. But like 
most artists he goes too far. He exaggerates in order to make a 
point. In other words, you don’t have to accept Hollywood's de- 
based view of human nature, er of what constitutes the good life, 
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Trade Union Education 


By JOHN C. CORT 


in order to recognize that it has developed a certain technical pro- 
ficiency, of an entirely neutral quality. And the same for radio. 
tk tk ke 


THERE IS a distinction, in other words, te be made between 
«x technique which involves ideology, concepts, assumptions, etc., 
and a technique which is just know-how. 

There are a lot of us who could dream up an idea for a movie 
that would be “truthful, simple and sincere”, but if we set out to 
make it all by ourselves, it would wind up a mess—a truthful, simple 
and sincere mess perhaps, but nonetheless a mess. 

Mr. Farrell gets so mad about Hollywood and the radio that he 
xlmost leaves the impression that trade union educators should 
stay away from those mediums entirely. 


Kk 


AS ONE who has seen a number of labor schools struggling 
along with a minimum of equipment, know-how and trained person- 
nel, I for one would welcome a few gimmicks, a few frills, a few 
tricks that would make it easier and more enjoyable for the workers 


te attend such schools. 


One trouble with us guys who pride ourselves on being “truth- 
ful, simple and sincere” is that we wind up in empty. classrooms 
And the same goes for most of our 


lecturing to ourselves. 
publications. 


Let us not sacrifice our working-class integrity—by no means. 
Nor our beautiful ideals, whether they be Social Democratic or 
Christian Democratic. But trade unien education need not sink into 
the gutter just because it tries to latch onto a few professional tech- 
niques. After all, we should be able to separate the technical wheat 
from the capitalist, mass-mind chaff. 
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We realize, too, that the Republicay 
Party, largely the party of great wealth 
and vested economic interests — the 
party of which their national chairman 
not so long ago boasted as “the party 
of the better people”—also has a num. 
ber of liberals in its midst who often 
find the old Republican homestead too 
stifling for their beliefs and principles, 

A realignment of all liberal and pro. 
Jabor groups of both old parties into 
one solid political bloc has been the 
target hope of most believers in in- 
dependent political action for many 
years past. This idea of political inde- 
pendence had been alive even during 
the last two Roosevelt regimes. Such 
a realignment, eagerly anticipated by 
many, thus far has proved a mere 
hope, and with only a few exceptions, 
as in New York State, a dormant one. 

What we are facing today, however, & 
is something entirely new in American 
politics. Practically without prior team- 
work, a loose coalition of middle-of- 
the-road forces has come up with a 
smashing political victory at the polls, 
For the first time in modern American 
history, the pivotal farm states lined 
up with the city industrial populations 
to turn the big money out from the 
seat of power in Washington. 






What are we to do to preserve this 
coalition? What practical steps should 
we take to hold the forces of this loose | 
alliance together? Should our logical @ 
course be—as they have done under & 
special conditions in such states as 7 
Minnesota—to endeavor to take over 
wherever possible the Democratic Party 
on a labor-farmer-small businessman [ 
platform and thereby seek to become | 
the second party of the country instead 
of striving for a third party? 

* a * 

IT IS SELF-EVIDENT that the lib- 
erals and progressives of Minnesota @ 
should regard this matter differently 
from liberals in Pennsylvania, Con- J 
necticut or New York. It is also quite § 
#pparent that the labor side of this 
coalition, which did so well in the 
elections, is not currently thinking in 
terms of special party formations, or 
of infiltrating the Democratic Party for 
the purpose of taking over. 

I do not assume to give a complete § 
enswer to this question, but of this I 
2m fairly certain: Only faithful per- 
formance on the part of Congress and @ 
on the part of the Administration of 
the explicit and implicit promises of 
the Democratic platform will sustain 
the faith of the millions who voted 
against the 80th Congress and who 
voted for President Truman and for a 
revitalized New Deal. 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Reading for Education 





How Does One Read? 





Ralph Gilbert Ross, Professor at New York 
University, will be remembered by our readers for 
his New Leader articles on the Great Books. Dr. 
Ross is one of the directors of the N.Y.U. division 


of adult studies. 
v sail 





part of anyone’s education, whether the 

reading be casual or organized, personally 
chosen or specified as textbooks for classes. 
Learning to read well, understanding what to 
look for, and the questions to ask of different 
kinds of books, require a training which, self- 
taught or formally acquired, is all too rare. In 
an age in which the novel is probably the most 
widespread form of art and in which solitary 
reading has replaced serious discussion and pub- 
lic forum, there is of course a heed for adult 
groups and classes which exceeds even the 
need for formal guidance. The growth in novel- 
reading comes with the decline of the com- 
munity arts; the theatre retains barely a vestige 
of its former glory and importance, paintings 
and sculptures are cherished in. the vaults we 
call museums, and music is heard in the con- 
cert ball or peripherally over the radio while 
we dine. : 

Our habits of solitary reading are part of 
the major characteristics of our civilization. 
Lacking a social milieu in which a vigorous 
intellectual and artistic life can be carried on 
with one’s friends and neighbors, formally or- 
ganized classes and discussion groups are only 
second best to social reorganization. Third best, 
reading in solitude is certainly better than no 
reading at ali, providing silent communion with 
another, whether he be alive or dead. 

*” * * 


To reading of books constitutes a large 


ONE MUST point out the ambiguity in the 
word “literature” and in the term “great books”: 
everything written is literature. But there are 
a variety of fields and the values to be derived 
from books in different fields are themselves 
different in kind. Books of ideas and books of 
science are considerably different from what 
may more precisely be called literature, that 
is books written as works of art. These books 


are not to be read in the same way, the ques- 
tions to be asked about them are quite different 
and the values derived from their study may 


be of distinct orders. 
In addition. to distinguishing the values de- 


rived from reading expository prose from the 
values of reading literature as art, it is im- 
portant that the essential concerns of the reader, 
Whatever his book, should be clarified. The 
study of literature in our colleges and uni- 
versities suffers, from the standpoint of general 
education, from the same maladies found in all 
other subjects taught at the same level: over- 
specialization, and a need to attract and train 
students to become professional workers and 
teachers in the field of study. College depart- 
ments of literature concentrate on literature as 
art; the teachers themselves are usually trained 
to deal with literature as exposition. So, for 
example, Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Un- 


derstanding and Darwin’s Descent of Man are 
often included in classes in literature, but to 
teach them requires more training in philosophy 
and biology respectively than is usually con- 
tained in a Ph. D. in English. Departments of 
literature, further, must keep an eye on the 
graduate school and so must prepare students 
who may themselves become college teachers 
for the Teutonic discipline of sources, influences, 
footnotes, and movements which constitutes 
work for an advanced degree. At its worst, 
this elaborate training creates Professors of 
Literature who know many things but don’t 
like literature. 
+ x ~ 

[T [S MOST important to detail the essential 
concern of the reader. It is, broadly, concern 
for the content of the book. Absurdly simple 
as this seems, it is almost impossible -to convince 
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By Ralph Gilbert Ross 


“students of literature” that it is true. It is 
very difficult to know what their own essential 
concern is; I suspect it is interest in the man 
who wrote the book. At least this seems true 
of the formalists who treat each book as 
illumination about the life of its author. Marx- 
ists usually are concerned with the social con- 
text which “explains” the book and with its 
import for progress or reaction. Moralists often 
read everything as homily and reduce literature 
to the meaning of its ethical ideas. 

When attention is concentrated on actual 
content the distinction between exposition and 
art becomes necessary. In both cases the reader 
Jearns to read better with every book he reads 
well, but there is a great difference in the 
proper reading of each type. Books of exposition 


should be read with concentration on the mean- 


ing of the author’s chief ideas, the evidence for 
them, their logical connections, their implica- 
tions, the total structure of the argument. When 
these things are established, the reader should 
proceed to reflect on the application of the ideas 
to other matters, especially contemporary ones. 
An admirable principle may be derived from 
William James: first attempt to understand 
sympathetically, accept the author’s point of 
view and see what the world is like in its 
terms; then and only then start to criticize. 
This final criticism or appraisal should be made 
with reference to validity and truth; in short, 
what is useful and how can we use it? 
. * * 


LITERATURE AS ART seems easier to read 
than literature as exposition, yet the reverse is 
probably true. All of logic and science is in- 
volved in understanding serious exposition, 
whereas cultivated taste is all that seems nec- 
essary in understanding art. But logic and 
science are also involved in reading works of 
art and their applications are not nearly so 
clear. Even if it is argued that enjoyment is 
primary in reading what is usually called “lit- 
erature,” and enjoyment, further, is regarded as 
a matter of taste, the problem is in no way 
altered. For enjoyment is deepened by under- 
standing in literature as in any art. A moment's 
reHection on the analogy of music should make 
this clear. 

A single instance of the special difficulties of 
literature may clinch the point. One of the 
tasks of the serious expositor is to use each 
word so that it has a single and clear meaning 
which is unchanged throughout his work. The 
poet, on the other hand, may be expected to 
use words richly, so that a word may have a 
variety of meanings not only as it appears again 
and again but all at once in a single use. The 
word or phrase is not ambiguous, as it would be 
if so used in exposition; rather it means a 
number of things at the same time because the 
different meanings are connected, like the voices 
in counterpoint, so that an over-all meaning 
emerges. And this is true of all poetic writing, 
not merely of verse. 

The poet then, in verse or prose, has a textural 
depth the understanding of which enriches en- 
joyment. And this depth is made more difficult 
to grasp because it is seldom conventional. The 
expositor chooses or establishes a convention in 
his very style: he uses words in a way con- 
ventionally accepted, or he tries to establish a 
new convention, and then he attempts to use 
those words in the same meaning throughout. 
The poet’s task is to be rid of those very con- 
ventions in his writing; not entirely, for then 
he would not communicate, but to a great ex- 
tent, or he would not be a poet. He must ex- 
amine the object of his awareness, whether it 
be a thing or an idea, without the conventional 
preconception of what it is like. He must come 
to experience naively, even when he takes for 
granted in himself and his reader, as T. S. Eliot 
does, an enitre cultural world; he must look at 
an object as though no one else had ever seen 
it. Then when he writes what he thinks, or 


sees, or feels, he must use conventional words 
to communicate an individual, unconventional 
vision. In consequence the words lose much of 
their conventionality. The poet, in any event, 
does not communicate in the same way as does 
an expositor. He “expresses” or “evokes”; he 
does not state. His book is an ordered experience 
to be lived through by the reader. 
* x Py 

IN SO FAR as the artist invents fictions in- 
stead of describing or explaining experience or 
nature, it may seem that one has simply to 
suspend disbelief and follow the story. But in 
fact the artist is writing about our common 
world in the very process of creating a world 
of his own. No matter how fantastic his inven- 
tion, it is structured with the values and insights 
he has derived from his experience. So the 
world of the novelist and playwright is always 
a comment on the world we live in. The poet, 
indeed, structures his values and beliefs into 
his very style so that a single phrase may carry 
a world view. 

In reading a poem, a play, a novel, one must 
not only understand these things; he must learn 
to discover the total content, the unity of the 
work in all its interconnections, without asking 
questions of meaning and truth in the same way 
he does of exposition. So he must come to ask 
different kinds of questions: about structure 
and relationships, about development and mo- 
tivations, about effects and levels of meaning. 
When he answers them he has stated what the 
artist has “expressed” or “evoked” but never 
himself stated. And the reader should always 
see the difference: what he has stated is a func- 
tion of criticism and an aid to enjoyment; in 
transforming the author’s creation into exposi- 
tion he has omitted the art. Criticism leads 
back to the book; it calls fer re-reading with 
fuller response. In the same way analysis of 
exposition leads back to the book and ultimate 
questions of its truth and applicability. 

In learning the structure of individual works 
the reader is enabled to learn something about 
literary structure in general; in learning the 
special nature of each art-form, the reader is 
enabled to learn something about the nature of 
art. But just as the problems of aesthetics arise 
from experience of art, so their solutions should 
enrich future experience of art. 

It should be clear that many of the values of 
reading important expository texts may be re- 
alized also in reading literature and that each 
in addition has individual values. Discovering 
the set of values structured in a work of art, 
for example, permits the reader to use a new 
standpoint in surveying his own cherished be- 
liefs just as the values assumed or stated in ex- 
position permit this. And in both cases some 
values will be those of a culture, some an 
individual variant. But, the means of discovery 
in exposition and art are different because the 
forms are different. (Actually literary analysis 
of expository style is identical with literary 
analysis of any style and contributes to under- 
standing: logical analysis of poetic style is fruit- 
less and misleading. Logical analysis-of exposi- 
tory style, however, is indispensable.) Con- 
tinued use of critical means in discovering the 
values and total content of exposition and art 
yields diverse benefits to the reader. So that he 
may himself become, on the one hand, more 
capable of logical structure and independence 
in his own thinking and, on the other, more 
sensitive and fresher in his approach to experi- 
ence. 

These are the values so basic to education that 
we may claim a serious place for systematic 
reading (not in terms of any special venture 
in formal education, but in general) if the books 
are read well. Formal education, which by as- 
suming the ability has neglected the task, 
should be called on to teach how to read, if not 
in the terms outlined here, then in any other 
terms that prove more satifactory. 
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The Soviet Desert Struggle 


I. The Scope of the Problem 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 





AST October 24, Moscow newspapers pub- 
| 4 lished a voluminous decree of the Council 

— of Ministers and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party evolving a plan for 
combating drought in the steppe and silvan- 
steppe region of the European part of the USSR 
The plan is to be executed in 1949-1965. It is 
in the initial move in a plan for the creation 
of a tremendous net of shelterbelts and wind- 
of which has been vastly 


breaks, the scope 


underrated by the American press 


The plan is one of the grandiose ventures 
which reveal the great possibilities inherent in 
planned economy, and also the viciousness of 
the Soviet planning with its dead 
weight of bureaucracy and centralism, and its 


method of 


repudiation not only of public control and free 
discussion of great economic problems, but also 
of any independent scientific criticism, even of 
adequate information on the part of the public 
with the 


concerning the problems connected 


new project 
OBJECTIVE of the 
influence of dry winds 


THE MAIN 


minimize the increasing 


plan is to 
sweeping from Transcaspian deserts and semi- 
deserts, that threaten with drought the regions 
of the lower and middle Volga, and, in recent 
the entire south of the USSR. 
For this purpose, it is planned to create wide 
shelterbelts along the banks of the Ural, 
Volga, Don and Northern Donets (a tributary 
of Don) wide shelter- 
belts are to be 1 


decades, almost 


rivers: in addition, tout 
eated on the watersheds in 
those regions 

The creation of this net of “large state-owned 
are called in the plan, 
is in itself a undertaking. It is suffi- 
cient to that the total stretch of these 
strips will extend almost 3,300 miles, and the 
total area of the new forests will include more 
than 278,000 acres. Yet this is only a fraction 
of the plan. Its main part—from the point of 
view of the burden it imposes upon the popula- 
tion—is rather relegated to the background 
both in the government decree and press com- 
ment; it consists of “conservation forest plant- 
ing” on the fields of collective and Soviet farms, 
i.e., of the creation of windbreakers totaling 
14,000,000 acres, 50 times the expanse of state- 
owned shelterbelts. This forest planting is not 
to be confined merely to the area protected by 
the shelterbelts: it is to extend far to the west, 
thus comprising the greater part of the Ukraine, 
the whole Crimea and Northern Caucasus, and 
extend northward to Ufa on the Ural as well 
as to Riazan and Tula in central Russia. 

The plan is supplemented by a 7-year plan 
for the creation—during 1949-1955—of 44,000 
ponds and water reservoirs in kolkhozes and 


shelterbelts,” as they 
maior 


note 


Another 7-year plan provides for 
territory in which forest 
planting is foreseen (this project is not new, 
since the introduction of crop-rotation was en- 
visaged in earlier decrees). 

The fulfillment of this extensive and complex 
plan will require tremendous expenditures in 
funds and labor. In the opinion of its authors, 
the implementation of this plan will greatly 
benefit the main agricultural areas of the Soviet 
Union, and will once and for all eliminate the 
terrible menace of drought which constantly 
hovers over the population of the south-eastern 
and a large part of southern USSR. 

Whether this plan is feasible and whether its 
provisions, so far as they are achieved, will 
remove the danger arising every summer from 
the Transcaspian semi-deserts, seems dubious. 
What has so far been written on measures for 
combating drought in the middle and lower 
Volga regions and the adjacent areas of the 
RSFSR and the Ukraine, is at variance with 
the new plan and does not warrant optimism as 


SO\ khozes 


crop rotation in the 


to its effectiveness 


“The Offensive of the Desert” 


Means for counteracting drought in the 
southeastern part of European Russia have been 
studied for a long time. They were often dis- 
cussed prior to the first World War, mainly in 
the provincial self-government bodies (Zems- 
tros)and in the Department of Agriculture. At 
that time, however, the problem was regarded 
as local and mainly irrigational. Upon this 





In this article, Solomon M. Schwarz uminetes. 
an area that has been widely misrepresented. Un- 
derstood properly, Dr. Schwarz’ soberly presented 
facts indict not only the “planners” of the Soviet 
fight against the drought but the entire Soviet 
institutional fabric that dictates such a course of 
action—in the face of a priori knowledge that the 
campaign will be wasteful in money and in human 
lives. In the second article to appear next week, 
the Soviet “fight against the desert” is contrasted 
with other already practically-demonstrated alter- 
natives. As Dr. Schwarz so well explains, it is not 
a matter of planning or not planning in regard to 
the problems under discussion. All approaches on 
this scale involve planning: the crucial question is: 
democratic or totalitarian planning? Since leaving 
Russia in 1922, Dr. Schwarz has written numerous 
articles on economic subjecis, has published a series 
of books in four different languages and is co- 
author of “Management in Russian Indusiry and 
Agriculture.” At present, he is completing a study 
of Labor in the USSR. He has been associated with 
the International Labor Office, the International 
Institute for Social History (Amsterdam), and the 


Hoover Library en War, Revolution and Peace. 
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approach was based the plan for combating 
drought in the four Trans-Volga districts, a plan 
which was prepared by the State Planning 
Committee after the great famine of 1921. and 
which envisioned irrigation works in those dis. 
tricts on a scale very large for that time. But 
the fulfillment of this project was never even 
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started, and it was soon forgotten. After a new | 


and terrible drought in 1931—the effect of 
which was aggravated by the blow dealt to the 
farmers’ economy by the collectivization storm 
in 1929-1931—the problem of drought in the 
Volga region once again came to the fore 
The study of this problem soon revealed that 
the carrying into effect of a large irrigation 


plan, and the creation of gigantic hydro-electric i 


power stations indispensable for the project, 
would diminish the influx of water into the 
Caspian Sea, and would accordingly decrease its 
water balance. The upsetting of this balance 
would lower the level of the Sea and shrink its 
surface; as a result, there would be less evapora- 
tion from the surface of the Caspian Sea. and 
therefore less precipitation in the Transcaspian 
semi-deserts. But these semi-deserts are pre- 
cisely the centres from which hot and dry winds 
blow to the north-west, to the lower courses of 
the Volga and Ural rivers, and further on caus- 
ing drought and famine. Progressive drving out 
of these semi-deserts would make the danger 
even more acute. 

A further source of alarm lies in the fact that 
the climate in the regions to the east and north- 
east of the Caspian Sea has in recent decades 
grown more dry and hot, and the “tongue of the 
has stretched out even farther to the 
Analyzing the curves showing the amount 
of precipitation (isohyets) in the basins of the 


desert’ 


west 


middle and lower Volga in 1891-1931, a well in-@ 


formed Soviet writer stated: 


“The map showing the distribution of precip-7 


itation in the USSR makes it evident that the 
deserts of the Aral-Caspian lowlands form the 
direct continuation of the deserts of Central 
Asia and are some sort of outposts for them, 
in their offensive into the European part of 
the USSR.” During the past 40 years all isohy-. 
ets in this region moved to the northwest. “For 
instance the isohyet of 400 mm. which usually 
was considered the borderline of the drought- 
stricken regions, after cutting the Volga river 
at Syzran, no longer continues southward as 
formerly, but westward, embracing the middle 
part of the Don river basin. These changes are 
also illustrated by the fact that the formerly 
‘calm’ sands along the lower course of the 
Khoper and Medvyeditsa rivers [the largest 
lejt-bank tributaries of the Middle Don] are 
already undergoing a transformation into what 
is called a ‘state of mobility” Obviously. the 
advancing deserts crossed the borders of the 
European part of the Soviet Union a long time 
Planovoye Khozvaistvo, 
1934, page 136.) 


ago. (Mironov im 
A ug -Sept. 


The Lowering Level of the Caspian Sea 


Sucu was the situation in the early 30's. Soon, 
a new complication developed which, however, 
become known much later. Even without i 
rigation and other works on the Volga, the level 
of the Caspian Sea began to fall steadily since 
1932; during the period from 1932 to 1941, it fell 
165 centimeters. 


provement set in (the level rose 12 centimeters). | 


But since 1944 there has been a new decreasé,/ 
and at the end of 1945 the level fell 177 centi-! 
meters below that of 1932 (no further informa) 
tion has been published). This fact is explained 
by the warmer weather observed in recent years 
in the basins of rivers which discharge them 
selves into the Caspian Sea, particularly in the 
upper basin of the Volga. The process seems 1 
be continuing. 

Thus the plan for combating drought in the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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N August 26 of this year the 
O Council of the Academy of 

Sciences of the Soviet Union 
held a meeting which will have a 
permanent place in the history of 
science. The Council issued a decree 
about the “State and Tasks of Bi- 
ological Science” in Russia. Its pre- 
amble admits that it has en- 
couraged an objective, bourgeois. and 
reactionary approach to biology. and 
has “treated in an offhand manne: 
the approach to biology advocated by 
Michurin and Lysenko. The Council 
condemns its own editorial board tor 
publishing researches which are based 
on western biology, and it calls on all 
biologists to unite in the struggle 
against “servility to foreign pseudo- 
science.” Then follows a long decree: 
The secretary of the biological section 
of the Academy is to be relieved of his 
duties. The Director of the Institute 
«et Morphology is to be relieved of his 
¢uties. The Laboratory of Cytology (z 
glace for the study of animal and plant 
cells, and which contained the most 
srilliant team of biologists in Russia) 
is to be abolished. The biological sec- 
tion is to revise its five-year plan to 
develop Michurin-biology, and is to 
meet in October to submit its revised 
program. All supporters of western 
biology are to be removed from mem- 
bership of committees and editorial 
boards, and are to be replaced bv 
adherents of Michurin-biology. The 
historical and philosophical section of 
the Academy is instructed to work on 
the criticism of western biology and 
ihe achievements of Michurin-biology. 
The syllabus for training students in 
biology is to be revised in conformity 
with Michurin-biology. And Lysenko 
is to be put on the administrative staff 
of the biological section of the Academy. 

This decree was accompanied by a 

Jetter from the Council of the Academy 
to Stalin, in which the Council admits 
jis previous errors and promises Stalin 
io occupy in future a “leading position 
in the struggle against 
teachings.” Three years ago 1 was in 
this Institute of Cytology which has 
now been abolished, talking to some 
of the men whose names appear in this 
decree. In the light of these experiences 
J shall try to interpret ti 
situation. 


reactionary 


e present 


WE JUDGE the state of science in z 
country by the content and quality of 
zrticles published in its learned jour- 
nals. The premier biological journal in 
Russia is the Doklady of the Academy 
— the equivalent of our Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. Up to the last 
number which has arrived in England 
this journal was publishing perfectly 
orthodox biological papers 
international work and in the western 
iradition. The July number for this 
year has two papers on genetics which 
I am sure would be accepted by the 
editor of a British biological journal. 
In the last few years I doubt if vou 
could find in this journal a single paper 
on Michurin biology. Until this sum- 
mer the official textbook for genetics 
in the University of \loscow was a 
Russian translation of an American 
book used in many British and Amer- 
ican universities. The names of Mi- 
«hurin and Lysenko do not appear at 
#!!. Even last year there was a series 
of articles in the Literary Gazette in 
which the pros and cons of Soviet and 
western biology were openly debated. 

Until last August a great deal of 
orthodox biology was being done, and 
when biologists were persecuted for 
bourgeois opinions (as some undoubt- 
edly were) the persecution was always 
ostensibly for quite different reasons. 
I have been told, for instance, by a 
very prominent scientist in Rusia that 
the world-famous biologist Vavilov 
was arrested because he tried to escape 
across the frontier, not because he 
bitterly opposed Lysenko. The sig- 
nificance of the August decree, to my 
mind, is that formerly when biologists 
were liquidated it was always given 
out that their liquidation has nothing 
to do with their biology, whereas now 
that pretence is dropped. The evidence 
leads us to: the view that, although 
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Purge of the Russian Biologists 








economists and historians in Russia 
have for a long time been in a philo- 
sophical strait-jacket, biologists were 
until recently free, even if they were 
apprehensive. Among the biologists 
there was a strong minority, led by 
Lysenko, which had rejected fifty years 
of research and thought on genetics 
and evolution to develop a fresh ap- 
proach to biological problems, the so- 
called Michurin-biology. 

Every country has iis scientific mi- 
norities whose views do not convince 
other scientists. Although judgment is 
suspended as to the value of their 
work, these minorities can always pub- 
lish their research provided it con- 
forms to the standards required by 
editors. Lysenko’s school has not been 
the only minority in Russian biology. 
There is another group of workers, led 
by Gurevitch, who assert that they can 
detect radiations from living matter. 
In his writing Gurevitch is far more 
plausible than Lysenko, but I am sure 
no competent biologist is convinced by 
either of them. How is it, then, that 
Gurevitch remains among an obscure 
minority, while Lysenko succeeded 
last August in having his opponents 
purged and his views established as 
official Soviet biology? 


* ¥ * 


TO EXPLAIN this we must go back 
nearly a century. At the time of the 
Crimean War a man named Michurin 
was born in Russia. He became a cele- 
brated horticulturist like his con- 
temporary Luther Burbank in America, 
Like Burbank he had “green fingers”; 
znd like Burbank he thought that his 
fame entitled him to make all sorts of 
naive pronouncements about biology. 
Michurin’s day-dreaming amounted to 
# faith in the power of man to change 
the nature of plants by grafting, bud- 
ding, breeding and so on. Michurin 
thought that if you skillful 
enough you could always overcome 
nature by nurture. 

This adolescent optimism was, of 
course, a very acceptable philosophy 
for Bolsheviks. If they had not firmly 
believed that man could remodel his 
crops, his beasts, and even himself, the 
Bolsheviks would not be where they 
are today — and let us admit that they 
have squeezed a century of develop- 
ment into twenty-five vears. In other 
countries biologists still study the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and en- 
vironment — of nature and nurture. 
But in the Soviet Union the matter has 
been settled once and for all in favor 
of nurture. Small wonder, then, that 
the Bolsheviks welcomed old Michurin, 
und made him the prototype for Rus- 
sian agriculturists. Here was the sort 
of man who would carry crops into 
the arctic and the desert. When Mi- 
churin died in 1935, he was a hero of 
the new Russia, and Soviet 
schoo? ud knew his name. So it is 
no surprise that a young and zealous 
Ukrainian agriculturist, named Ly- 
senko, found in Michurin’s writings 
exactly the inspiration he needed. 
Lysenko has had only the sketchiest 
training in science, but he combines a 
peasant shrewdness with a flair for 
improvisation; and he has introduced 
many beneficial changes in farm prac- 
tice. None of the changes is original; 
for instance one of Lysenko’s treat- 
ments is to cut potato “seed” into 
small pieces to economize material; 
another treatment is to sow potatoes 
in south Russia later than usual, so 
that the harvest matures in the cool 
sutumn. These are familiar practices 
outside Russia. Still, they have in- 
ereased yields, and they are precisely 
what the Soviet Government expects 
ef agricultural science. 


were 


every 


Science Without Freedom 
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There was nothing philosophical 
about these achievements. It was 
not until much later that a facade of 
\larxism-Leninism was plastered over 
the practical work Lysenko had done. 
He had become the peasant’s dema- 
gogue. He assumed this would entitle 
him to authority in the Academy. He 
began to weave unsubstantial theones 
round his practical results: one was a 
theory of phasic development in plants; 
another was a proliferation of Mi- 
churin’s ideas into the so-called “new 
genetics.” The very terminology of 
Lysenko’s scientific writing was novel. 
He referred to the practice of random 
hybridisation in plants as “love mar- 
riage.” He talked about the “souls” of 
plants. He referred to pollen by the 
Russian colloquial word parenn, mean- 
ing “the lads.” He rejectel all sta- 
tistical examination of his data by say- 
ing that statistics are reactionary. And 
he set out to demolish the whole struc- 
ture of modern genetics by a few 
trifling experiments on grafts which 
would not be accepted as a student's 
exercise in a British university. 

This monstrous excursion into aca- 
demic biology completely failed to 
convince other Soviet biologists. Lv- 
senko’s job would have been easier if 
there had been no good genetics in 
Russia. But Soviet Russia was leading 
the world in certain fields of genetical 
research, and Lysenko found himself 
brilliantly and bittery attacked. It 
was then that official Soviet philosophy 
came to his aid. Orthodox geneticists 
accept the fact that nature cannot be 
aitered by nurture except unpredictably 
and slowly over many generations. The 
laws of Mendel stand in the wav. 


Lysenko replies that the needs of 
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“Green Fingers” 


Soviet agriculture require that nature 
shall be altered by nurture, and quick- 
ly; and if the law of Mendel stand in 
the way, the laws of Mendel must go. 
In brief, to criticise the theories of 
Michurin-genetics was to sabotage 
Soviet agriculture. Therefore it was 
treason. Russian biologists found them- 
selves cornered. Lysenko had _ so 
identified himself with Soviet agri- 
culture that to criticize his views was 
to criticize the state. The academicians 
found themselves facing two argu- 
ments against which the scientist has 
no defence: the argument that ortho- 
dox genetics is contrary to Marxism- 
Léeninism ana is therefore heresy; and 
that orthodox genetics does not lead to 
useful results and is therefore a waste 
of time. 

The academicians handled this crisis 
with great discretion. Tactfully they 
excluded Lysenko’s writings from the 
Academy’s journal. Quietly they en- 
couraged orthodox biology in other 
institutes, and they even maneuvred in 
1945 to set up a second institute of 
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genetics (Lysenko already had control 
of the first) where they could house 
their illustrious team of orthodox 
geneticists, and so seal off the Lysenko 
school and prevent it from contaminat- 
ing the main stream of Soviet biology. 
Two years ago it looked as though this 
would be successful. Now all that has 
changed. The men who disbelieved 
l.ysenko have now obsequiously apolo- 
gized and promised to propagate his 
ideas. Men who had brought Russia 
great distinction in biology — Dubinin, 
Schmalhausen, Zhebrak, and Navashin 
—have either lost their jobs or have 
written cringing confessions. 
» * Y 

WHAT IS the explanation? It is 
certainly not that the academicians 
have at last been taken in; they can 
distinguish humbug every bit as clearly 
us their British colleagues. It is certain- 
Jy not that Lysenko is, after all. right 
and the rest of us are wrong. Nor, in 
my opinion, is it just another move to 
make all activities conform to dialecti- 
cal materialism; because it requires a 
good deal of sophistry to demonstrate 
that the new genetics is any more 
Marxian than the old. The evidence is 
not consistent with any of these inter- 
pretations, but it is consistent with the 
view that Lysenko is of such sig- 
nificance to the Soviet Government 
that the Government is prepared to go 
to unusual lengths to support his 
zuthority. This is likely to be the case 
for two reasons. Anyone familiar with 
Russian life knows that inertia and 
sterile theorizing have always been a 
weakness of the Russian intelligentsia. 
If science is to be harnessed to the state 
it is essential that scientists be men of 
xction, always trying to apply their 
work to practice. Science must be 
tendentious, not objective. This is 
Lysenko’s flair. His scientific theories 
may be rubbish, but his practical ideas 
do in fact work; and it is what Lysenko 
does on the farm, not what he says in 
the Academy, which matters to the 
Soviet Government. So the decree of 
August 26 which did not (of course) 
come spontaneously from the Academy 
but was dictated by the party, may be 
intended to set a seal of approval on 
the practical man, the man with his 
feet on the soil of the collective farm, 

Then there is, I think, another and 
more important reason for supporting 
Lysenko. He is the bridge between the 
Government and the peasant. We know 
that all is not well with Soviet agri- 
culture; only a year ago there was an-= 
other purge on collective farms. Serious 
unrest among farmers could quickly 
cripple the whole Soviet economy. Now 
there is an army of agricultural ad- 
visers, all over Russia, who have the 
duty of supervising technical work on 
farms. These men have a great in- 
fiuence over the peasants, largely be- 
cause they are agents for Lysenko’s 
practical methods, and they shine with 
his reflected glory. One cannot help 
thinking that these men, when they 
come to a farm to explain Lysenko’s 
pre-treatment of seed, are (perhaps 
unknown to themselves) nerve-endings 
from the Kremlin. If Lysenko’s prestige 
were to fall, this whole apparatus of 
keeping contact with the peasants 
through a mumbo-jumbo of science 
might collapse. Therefore at all costs 
Lysenko’s prestige must be supported 

and with Lysenko’s prestige Mi- 
churin-biology must be supported as 
well. 





_ 

Eric Ashby is a distinguished Brit- 
ish scientist. This article is an adap- 
tation of a report that he prepared 


for the London Listener. 
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HAYEK: The Elevation of ‘The Principle’ 


Reviewed by ABBA P. LERNER 


INDIVIDUALISM AND ECONOMIC ORDER. 


3y Friedrich A. Hayek. 


University of Chicago Press. 272 pages. $5.00. 


same author’s The Road to Serfdom 


The first six essays deal with problems 


T HIS book of tweive essays is much more serious and more profound than the 


of methodology in the social 
of the organization of knowledge in 


sciences and 


in particular with the problem 


science and in social action. There follow three 


essays on Socialist Calculation, two more strictly economic essays, on currency 


and on capital theory and a final piece 
ou “The Economic Conditions of Inter- 
state Federalism.” 
” >. > 

THE 
dividualism 
ing to Di 
tween the 


FIRST ESSAY is called “In- 
True and False.” Accord- 
Hayek, “The 
true. antirationalistie, and 
rationalistic, individualism 
permeates all social thought.” The false, 
rationalistic, or “social contract” indi- 
vidualism is gui'ty of “design” theories 
ef social institutions, but “true indivi- 
dualism is the only theory which can 
claim to make the formation of spon- 
social products intelligible. 
And, while the design theories neces- 
sarily lead to the conclusion that social 
processes can be made to serve human 
ends only if they are subjected to the 
contre! of human reason, and thus lend 
directly to socialism, true individ- 
ualism believes on the contrary that, 
if left free, men will often achieve more 
than the individual human 
could design or foresee.” 


contrast be- 


the false, 


taneous 


reason 


It wouldn’t be quite fair to take this 
quite literally. For a true individualist 
would then not be able to tell us to 
leave everything to the 
development of social products 
Br. Hayek would then be like the de- 
bater for silence against speech, who, 


“spontaneous 


when he wished to speak in answer to 
restricted to the 
silence that he had declared to be bet 


his opponent, was 


ter than speech 


Di Hayek's 
brought to light by the 


basic error here is 
quotation pur- 
Adam Smith's 
directing that in- 


dustry in such a manner as it 


porting to show “true” 
individualism By 


proauce 


may be of the vyreatest value, he in- 
tends only his own: gain, and he is led 
by an-invisible hand to promote in 
‘nd which was no part of his inten- 
tion Adam Smith is here speal 


not of the establishment of eco: 
institutions but of the operation 
“COM POLL subject Vvithin§ the 
tions of capitalism The lack of 
jesign by the individual economk 

ject is confused by Hayek with a 

ef social design by those who « 
lished the rules of property and of 
contract. The successful integratior 
the sheng ol social cooperation 
people with narrow iniiividual interest 


is an essential part of the achievement 
capitalist 
ne reason for assuming such blindne 


those built the 


af the orde! gut there S 


m the part of who 
whole system 


DR. HAYEK is 


consistent in his 


fortunately not too 
condemnation of the 
In the present volume 


idea of “design.” 


we find him designing a monetary 
system that would be a great improve- 
the gold staniard. Indeed, 
m the very page following the 
nition of ‘true individualism’ he says: 
The chief concern of the great indi- 
vidualist writers was indeed to find a 
set of institutions by which men could 
be induced ... t6 contribute as much 
as possible to the need of 
Siace insitutions gre not to be found 
on the beach like seashells, I do not 
aee what this can mean other than 


ment over 


aen- 


others 


,,0 


designing them and getting them ac- 

cepted by society. 
Basically the trouble is 

one. In the 


a semantic 
sentence already quoted 

the design theories necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that social proc- 
esses can be made to serve human ends 
only if they are subjected to the con- 
tro} of human reason, and thus lead 
directly to socialism .. .,” socialism can 
mean nothing more than the subordi- 
nation of policies, including the devel- 
opment of our economic institutions, to 
the social interest. In this sense Hayek 
is himself a socialist, and so was Adam 
Smith. 

The socialism which Dr. Hayek sus- 
pects and fears, but which in no way 
follows from the “false,” rationalistic, 
“designing” or any other kind of indi- 
vidualism, is that of planners who do 
not understand the price mechanism 
and who believe that they could work 
out designs for a democratic and effi- 
cient economy without one. What Dr. 
Hayek is against is bad design or 
foolish design or uninformed design or 
over-ambitious design. In a word, the 


“design” which is the hallmark of 


| The Michelsian 


“false” individualism, turns out to be 
nothing but the reincarnation of the 
“bad planning” which was condemned 
in The Road to Serfdom under the 
name of “planning.” 


Dr. Hayek is by no means unusual 
in getting into trouble on account of 
different meanings of the word “so- 
cialism.” I have been in the habit of 
Saying that the anti-socialists, com- 
pletely routed in their argument 
that socialism could not use the price 
mechanism, had had to fall back on 


sociological and political objections to, 


socialism. But, on reading through the 
three essays on Socialist Calculation, 
I see that it is perfectly feasible to 
say, as Hayek does, that the socialists 
were defeated and accepted the price 
mechanism because Mises and others 
had shown them that a democratic and 
efficient economy was impossible with- 
out it. Both statements are equally 
correct and both deserve prizes. The 
only losers are the words “socialism” 
and “capitalism” which have become 
completely useless. There is funda- 
mental agreement on many matters of 
great importance. It is agreed that a 
complex social order cannot function 
satisfactorily without the use of the 
price mechanism, It is agreed that in- 
stitutions are changing and can be 
changed further. What remains is 
merely the semantic issue—whether the 
state of affairs discussed should be 
called capitalism or socialism. 


FOR SOME TIME I have been at. 
tempting to describe my own position 
in this central matter of economic 
policy as neither socialism nor capi- 
talism but as “Democratic Function. 
alism.” Democratic society is the end 
while capitalistic and socialistic means 
are both perfectly legitimate. But while 
Dr. Hayek apparently commends me 
for “adopting Adam Smith’s conclu- 
sions,” he condemns as “the opposite of 
government by principles” my prin- 
ciple that in any particular instance 
the means that serves society best 
should be the one that prevails, Dr, 
Hayek momentarily raises the capi- 
talist dogma that private enterprise is 
preferable no matter what, to the 
status not merely of a principle but to 
the elevation of The Principle, so that 
any principle that conflicts with it, 
such as subjecting private and public 
enterprise to the same competitive 
rules, is seen, though only momentarily, 
as the denial of Principle. 

Fortunately, this extreme point of 
view is not held at all consistently, 
and so the book can be extremely 
valuable to those who are neither 
taken in by these moments of extrava- 
gance nor repelled by them from read- 
ing the rest of the book with careful 
attention. ; 

(Abba Lerner is Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Roosevelt College; he is the 
author of “The Economis cf Control.”) 





Reviewed by MARVIN MEYERS 


THE SOCIAL POLITICS OF FEPC. By Louis Coleridge Kesselman. Chapel 
Hill: U. of N. Carolina Press. 253 pp. $3.50. 


grateful for 


small favors in the realm 


NE is usually 
ture some new data, a fresh idea or two; and if 


of social science litera- 
Mr. Kesselman forfeits 


our thanks for his recent study, the responsibility is all his own. A case study 


¢ 


wreanization’s file 


reform politics 


A good journalistic job with the same 
materials might have provided some of 
that political gossip which sustains life 
ind conversation. A plea for justice 
ith. But Mr 


Kesselmar i t pon h ientific 





could have given warn 


plead through footnote A eritie 


Profe mr X say ) 


ptual fi 


7\ ol 
The conce 


volume begins ind 


amework of this 
with one 
struggle for 


goes on with re- 


ends 
touch of lichel The 
power and prestige 
form movements as well as in all other 
human 


stitutions and movements.” 


There is no theory of “the Negro prob- 


lem” beyond a vague suggestion that 
reform at the national level 


may do some good 


statutory 


Mr. Kesselman is mainly concerned 
with the internal structure of the Na- 
tional Council and its external relations 
with other reform organizations. I sus- 
pect that he would not teach very 
much to an apprentice huckster and 
little more to an informed citizen. To 
explain the present failure of the FEPC 
movement by defects in its leadership, 
financial cooperation with 
potentially sympathetic groups: this is 
pretty much like saying that failure is 
the absence of the quality, success. 

The analysis would be saved only by 
richness of detail. With the organiza- 
tion’s files open to him, the author, it 
would seem, could hardly have flopped 


resources, 


should have been a significant 


»f the National Council for a Permanent FEPC by an author having access to the 


ontribution to our knowledge of 


Mr. Kesselman must be judged by his opportunities. 


so badly. A single example: Mr. Kes- 
through his footnote-critics, 


charges that A. Philip Randolph and 


some of his Socialist associates in the 


selman, 


Council prevented the 
non-partisan 


FEPC” and 


leadership 
emergence of a “truly 


behalf of 


movemeat tn 


| Liberal Idea Man 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


SO FAR 3sO 


Ernest 


GOOD. By 
New York: 


Morris L. 
Harper & Broth- 
$3.00. 


ers. 271 pages 


THIS IS THE SECOND of Morris 
Ernst’s biographical books, and it is 
not too good. Beginning with charm- 
ing passages about wife and children 
and life on the water and sands of Nan- 
tucket, it goes on to stirring chapters 
on industry and politics and then, at 
the end, returns to meditative mood of 
the vacationing man by the sea. It 
is all somewhat hurried and breathless 
and helter-skelter—as if the publishers 
had demanded a book and the author 
were bound to produce one. 

But the stuff itself is prime. This man 
has a mind that produces in every para<- 
graph. Ideas follow one another so fast 
that there is no time to explain them. 





ouch 


thereby limited the resources of the 
Council. Why did the Randolph group 
win the leadership? What were the 


alternatives to their leadership? All 
of us know a good part of the answer; 
only Mr. Kesselman is silent. He notes 
simply the remarkable consequence: it 
gave rise to “controversy with the 
Comunists, their bitter antagonist 


This volume will not profit the stu- 


dent seeking knowledge, the Negro 
£ > 


seeking employment, or the publisher 


seeking profit 


(Marvin Myers teaches ait the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 


7" 
Facts—and always interesting ones— 
tumble out by the dozen. The Escrow 
plan for social security should have @ 
book devoted to it. Here it is treated 
in a few pages. Ernst could write 4 
better book about the atom bomb that 
almost 4il of those who have been 
preaching us deaf, dumb and blind, but 
on this vital topic he limits himself to 
a few paragraphs. And he actually tells 
how to cut through the iron curtain— 


he would do it “by ether, celluloid and | 


type”—in the time most fellows would 
be smoothing off their 
paragraphs. 
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introductory § 


This is an energizing book, You put 


it down with the idea that after all 
democracy amounts to something. 
There are things to do about it, hut they 
are exciting things—and it will be ful 
to do them. 
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, Mammy Don't Allow No Rituals Played in Here 


F Mr. Fiedler will put down his 

knife, and Mr. Willingham button 

his collar (our proper insirument 
is the mind, as Jt is also the only thing 
we should hope to penetrate) I'd like 
to say that the Naturalism-Realism- 
Symbolism controversy is beside the 
point in their dispute The quarrel is 
over Dreiser and Farrell (it is always 
over specific writers), and consists in 
the fact that Mr. Fiedler can no 
good in them, while Mr. Willingham 
ean see nothing better. (Exit Mr. 
Willingham to the library; enter Mr. 
Fiedler with acopy of Dreiser’s Twelve 
Men.) This is all the Dreiser I’ve read, 
and I must admit I was baffled in 
several other attempts by what Mir. 
Fiedler calls his flatulent prose. S3ut 
here I was delighted by the presence 
of qualities which are never mentioned 
on his behalf. The prese is nct flatu- 
lent, nor is there any “denial of re- 
sponsibility . . . d:ffuseness and par- 
ticular dullness.” 

I found rather a celebration of per- 
sonality for its own sake (which 
should disqualify Dreiser as a natu- 
ralist, but as I say, “Naturalism” is be- 
side the point); a superior under- 
standing of American types and a 
great sympathy for, and yet severe 
criticism of the dreams and goals some 
of our representative men entertain. 
In this last exellence his short stories 
far exceed anything by F. Scott Fitz 
gerald, of whose classificat’ ~ am un- 
certain, but whose reputation, so far as 
I know, has never beer. questioned by 
either side in arguments of this kind. 
Now such limited aqu-‘-tance with 
Dreiser's work does not entitle me to 
say that he has been taking a beating; 
1 must read more of him, which I 
piomise to do, before I open my mouth 





By ISAAC ROSENFELD 


on this subject again. But Twelve Men 
has taken a beating, at least by neglect. 
oF » * 

FARRELL’S CASE is somewhat dif- 
ferent; 1 should say that I am inter. 
ested in a different aspect of it: the 
polemical use he has made of the vari- 
ous literary classificaticns. Naturalism, 
in Farrell's critical use of the category 
(his fiction is another stor. has 
meant, among other things, the reflec- 
tion in literature of the ficht for social- 
ism—not in the literal, doctrinaire 
sense of the proletarian novel, but in 
the manner, more imrlicit, of exposing 
the conditions under which the major- 
ity of the people live, the degradation 
of character and the theapening and 
perversion of humar values in our 
society. The fight for Naturalism was 
at one time directly linked with the 
sccial struggle—the right to speak of 
things as they are; ard tor Farrell’s 
generation it must have seemed a mat- 
ter of course that a socialist in politics 
would be a naturalist in literature. 
(The fight for Naturaiism is by no 
means over, as the censors’ raids and 
the frequent trips tha to the 
waste of his time and money, must 
make about the country to appear in 
his own defense, show; but it is more 
than half won in - 't is now a 
matter of defense against sporadic av- 
plications of the law. Custom, however, 
has yielded to it, and accepted Nat- 
uralism as its own.) On the strength of 
this identification between the literary 
and social struggle, Farrell has made 
something of a cannon of the true 
practise of letters out of Naturalism, 
and set it against “estheticism” under 
which term he includes the practices of 
other writers. These do not participate 
in the common struggle, their attitude 
is passive, contemplative, content with 





~The Drugstore Behemoths 


American Short Story. Edited by Martha Foley. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. 370 pages. $3.75. 


the presentation of surfaces and man- 
ners. It is as esthetes that he has at- 
tacked Lionel Trilling and myself, and 


our venerable grandfather, Henry 
James. 

. oe * 
CLASSIFICATIONS don‘t interest 


me; but for his own sake, Farrell should 
construct his prejoratives out of traits 
that do not appear so markedly in his 
own work. I mean by this, literally, 
that he is himself one of our most 
thorough esthetes, in the respect which 
is most important for him: not of gram- 
mar or style, but of attitude toward life. 
He has taken as his motto the phrase 
in which Gorky expressed Chekhov’s 
literary philosophy—Chekhov held up 
the mirror, as if to say, “You live badly, 
my friends. It is shameful to live the 
way you do.” This does not tel] us 
what the good life is, but it argues 
through implication, the necessity of 
finding it. But this is a trait characteris- 
tic not only of Chekhov but of James. 
His constant exhortations, to live! not to 
let life pass by! are of the same type: 
it is shameful, so he addresses his own 
characters or has them say, to live the 
way we do; let us live some other way. 
James does not of course tell us what 
“the other way” is—not directly; as 
an “esthete” he is under no such obliga- 
tion. But neither does Farrell, all his 
self-imposed obligations to the con- 
trary. We get out of him only the re- 
iteration of the actual conditions, and 
the implication that a change must be 
made. That this change is socialism we 
know, not so much from Farrell’s fic- 
tion—where again itsnecessity isargued 
only by implication: the boobs despise 
it, yet look how they live!—as from his 
direct political activities. His fiction, 
too, presents only the surfaces, the 
manners (of those with little money 





igi. 

In recent issues of the literary sec- 
tion, we printed two essays by Calder 
Willingham and Leslie Fiedler which, 
in part, dealt with points of critical 
disagreement on the part of the two 
writers, In this article Isaac Rosen- 
feld presents a third point ot view. 
Mr. Rosenfeld is the author of “Pas- 
sage From Home,” and “The Colony” 
which won the Dial Press-Partisan 
Review novelette award. Until about 
a year ago, he was literary editor of 
The New Leader. 
\ J 





and no tone, still, manners) of society, 
and his heroes, so far, have never stir- 
red toward participation in the strug- 
gle, but have remained its passive 
spectators, or examples, by implication, 
of the evil consequences of pursuing 
false goals. But what of the “real 
thing,” how about saying something, 
when you fight so bravely for your 
right to say anything? 
> > > 

SPECTACLE, surface, the constant 
exhortation toward, but never the 
direct experience of, the thing that is 
valued most—the failure is not only 
in Farrell but in all of our writers of 
the last two decades who have been 
outspoken in presenting things as they 
are (bravo), but singularly dumb 
when it came to speaking of the values 
they uphold by implication. Which 
makes us all esthetes, we are all, by a 
bastard lineage, out of James. This 
bastardy must rest heavy on those who 
would make it an issue of condemna- 
tion—and_ particularly on _ Farrell, 
whose duty it has long been to bring 
into Naturalism directly those values 
which his readers have sustained for 
him by generously filling in his blanks. 





Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 1948 and The Yearbook of the 


Houghton 


SHORT NOVELS OF THE MASTERS. Selected and with an Introduction 
by Charles Neider. New York: Rinehart. 643 pages. $4.00. 


MERICANS like bargains and winners. American publishers, aware-of their 
A countrymen’s predilection, cater to it. Literature is merchandised in bulky 
anthologies of “best” stories, selections of “masterpieces” or “world’s greatest” 
something-or-others. This tendency to package and grade-label stories and novels 

mars our culture and clutters our bookshops. 
It might be argued that the Martha Foley collection is a useful annual for the 


student of the short story, even though 
its function is limited by the taste of 
its editor and the quality of stories 
published in any one year. I have al- 
Ways thought that this and compet- 
ing collections reduce the invidious 
evaluation of literature to the level of 
& yearly contest. 
. * > 

THIS YEAR’S collection of *best” 
stories includes many that would have 
been discarded in other years. The 
éditor is aware of this and excuses it 
by writing that “the little magazines 
have been devoting a tremendous 
amount of space to critical articles.” 
Without subscribing to the autotelic 
fallacy, I might point out that one of 
the reasons for the dearth of sound 
imaginative work in recent seasons is 
that too many young writers have an 
unnatural abhorrence for criticism. 
Although tainted by academicism and 
timid in the face of the responsibilities 
of commitment, the generation of 
critics that is emerging is the remain- 
ing faint flutter of pulse in the body 
of our dying literature. 

Resuscitation and an eventual return 
to health requires the major surgery 
of the critic’s scalpel. So it will do no 
ene any lasting good to pretend that 
there is a single sound story in this 
year’s anthology. It may do good to 
Uncover the fact that more than half 
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the stories share a theme: the inability 
of the individual to function as he 
wants to in a crisis. 

Usually this crisis is sexual—George 
R. Clay, M. F_ K. Fisher, Martha Gell- 
horn, Robert Lowry and Mary Brinker 
Post are only some of the authors who 
concern themselves with heroes in- 
capable of love or desire. In Mrs. Post’s 
story the protagonist is unconscious of 
his desire, but has his punishment 
visited on him just the same — and 
when it is insufficient he contrives to 
continue it by his own efforts. In Mr. 
Clay’s story a young man is finally 
disenchanted of his erstwhile father’s 
Bohemianism by the promiscuity of 
his father’s mistress. Miss Gellhorn has 
aman and woman make love to each 
other anonymously in the night, only 
to shrink away from each other in the 
morning; Mr. Lowry tells the old one 
about the young girl who secretly 
wants to be raped, but who is not quite 
capable of bringing off even that. 

Of course, what these stories are 
really about is the insecurity we all 
feel today. Each author is trying to 
break off a fragment of his own per- 
vasive anxiety to describe and explain 
it in conventional terms. He knows 
that the ground moves beneath his 
feet, that the sky is awry and that even 
his dreams seem to belong to someone 





else; but to cope with this flux of ex- 
perience he thinks he must try to relate 
it to an accustomed frame of reference, 
he reasons wrongly that he must try 
to make the old cliches do. 


So a soldier’s return and a rich 
woman’s alienation from her husband 
zre never made real to us because the 
author implies, she is too sophisticated 
to state it explicitly, that their meeting 
is like that of two ships in the night. 
And a wretched man’s need to punish 
himself is lost in the tragi-comedy of 
2 Milquetoast’s one slip that ruins him 
forever in “good” society. 


The editor remarks on the increase 
of ghost stories and stories of the 
supernatural; I think this is only one 
more indication of the inadequate 
equipment of the American story 
writer. Could John Hersey have writ- 
ten as fatuously about the two Amer- 
ican officers in China and their joint 
compulsion to appear dominant and in 
command of matters (for this read, 
their need to reassure themselves that 
they are not slipping), if he had re- 
read Herman Melville’s Benito Cereno? 


» ” * 


PERHAPS MORE readers are read- 
ing anthologies like Mr. Neider’s, which 
contains besides the Melville and the 
Kafka: Thomas Mann’s Death In 
Venice; Leo Tolstoy’s The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch; Henry James’ The Aspern 
Papers; Anton Chekhov’s Ward No. 6; 
James Joyce’s The Dead; Fyodor Dos- 
toyevsky’s Notes From Underground; 
D. H. Lawrence’s The Fox, and Gustave 
Flaubert’s A Simple Heart. If they are, 
the reason may be that they are realiz- 
ing that the old conventions do not 
explain their experiences. .They may 
be feeling the need to discover new 
experiences aesthetically that will help 
them relate to the new and otherwise 





opaque realities. This is the traditional 
role of art, as go-between for the mis- 
understood past and the inscrutable 
present, as a primer of the greater, 
deeper life latent in superficial, day-in 
and day-out living. 

Yes, it might well be that the read- 
ing public, even the writing public, 
that has denied itself the sustenance of 
artistic experience to inhale the in- 
toxicating vapors of kitsch, is begin- 
ning to demand a sufficient diet of the 
masterpieces of the last century. Yet 
is that enough motive for Mr. Neider 
to do one more anthology of the ma- 
terial that has been most frequently 
anthologized in the past few years? 
Excepting the D. H. Lawrence, every 
story in Short Novels of the Masters 
is available in other collections and 
some are among the most often re- 
printed. 


> . » 


IF YOU HAVE not read, or do not 
own, these stories, you will find them 
well worth your serious and prolonged 
attention. Mr. Neider’s introduction, 
however, should be avoided. Anyone 
who can waste a page or more on the 
question of whether novella, novelette 
or short novel is the better term for 
those fictions that are of middling 
length, and then shortly afterwards 
deprecate Benito Cereno and The 
Aspern Papers as “adventure stories,” 
gives full warning of his incompetency. 
The biographical details in the intro- 
duction seem accurate, but Mr. Neider’s 
presumptuous attempts to make ten 
unique personalities seem like separate 
phases of one great psyche may irri- 
tate some readers into seeking the 
counter-irritant, indeed, the lasting 
stimulus, of bona fide criticism. This 
will be found in the little magazines — 
not in the jumbo, economy-sizes, the 
drugstore behemoths of “best” stories 


¥ 
Ww 





The Jeiffersonians 


Reviewed by WILSON M. HOWELL 
THE LOST WORLD OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Daniel J. Boorstin. 


New Yor} Henry Helt and ‘ 
nts an attempt 


~ HIS book represen 
‘ ovclal and pontic: 
Jceiter 


il context into 


ompany. 306 pages 


$4.00 


to isolate Jeflersonian principles from the 


ch 


they were woven, and to clarify them 


by presenting onian philosophy in its totality. An approach of this sort 
is based on an assumption, generally held by political scientists, that theory may be 
divorced from it ociat setting. The end result of this type of method is usuaily 
a coherent outline of beliefs, in this particular case those of Jefferson and his intel- 
lecruat associates ! necessaly 10 acai 
state that M: Boorstin does nor d ica, matersalism based on facts veri- 
sociate copletery theory trom t fiable through -ense perception. But 
environment, but the chapters of ni the Jeffersoniar rea-ized that tacts 
work could be classified as enlighten without interpretation were either 
ing general essays rather than detailed meaningless or bewildering. His escape 


historical inquir es 
The influence of J: 

beite: 

the forves which were dominant during 

his lifetime. During the half 

of the eighteenth century and the first 


fferson may be 


understoud by a brief glance at 


second 


quarter of the aineteeenth, the United 
States was net a cong-nial spot for the 
promotion of in-ellectual activity The 
nation, mainly preoccupied with the 
conquest of the willerness and the 
establishment of the cudiments of civi 
lization, produced so little in science 


and literatwe that Abbey Reynal, ex- 
pressing a popular contemporary Euro 
pean attitude, could state that not ‘ 
able mathematician 


one 


one man of genius 


in a single art or a single science’ had 
been an American. While “patriotic 
American” could cite Washington ot 


Franklin, this European opinion was in 
large measure a true one. 
° . . 

BUT A SMALL group of men, center 

ing around Thomas Jefferson and the 


American Philosophical Society, wis 
preparing the foundation for a more 
scientific and literary United States. 


In this circle were David Rittenhouse, 
an excellent astrcnomer and the builder 


of the first plam-tarium; Dr. Benjamin 


Rush. a distinguished physician; Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, the foremost 
American botanist; Joseph Priestley, 


the discoverer of oxyyen 
Paine 


and Thomas 
the slogan-maker of the Amer- 
ican Revolution 

This society of phisosophers, desig- 
nated by Mr the Jeffer- 
sonian school, possessed certain beliels 
which form the framework of this 
beok. This credo was grounded in com- 
mon presuppositions regarding 
God, nature, equality. and rights. 

To the Jeffersonian, God was the 
great planner and designer. He was not 
the mere essence of the Transcenden 
talists mor the stern omnipotent crea- 
tien of the Puritans He had constructed 
the world in a short period of time, not 
through geologic eras wherein the earth 
was gradually shaped from a revolving 
liquid mass. Order reigned in the world, 
mo energy was wasted, and everything 
existed for purpose. The 
men, and vegetations 
existed from the creation of the earth 
No 


Boorstin as 


man, 


some various 


types of animals 


new species had been created 
through a process of evolution, and 
none had become extinct. The world 
of the cighteenth century in its out 
ward aspects hed not changed since 
the creation 
APPLIED TO MANKIND. this philo 
sophy generated a tolerance. Man oc 
cupied an infinitesimal portion of the 
universe; hence: conceit and self 
righteousness were incongruous. But 


the imdividuality 
pant in a divine was to be re 

spected. Opposing views were not to be 

suppressed, since they were part of a 
heavenly plan. The equality of man 

kind was another derivative of this 
viewpoint. Any difference in races was 
the result of environment, not of basic 
inferiority. 

The Jeffersonian did not deduce these 
convictions concerning tolerance, equal- 
ity. and the creation of the world from 
metaphysical speculations. To nim, the 
dogma of Christianity and the uncritical 
acceptance of the printed and spoken 
werd were to be opposed by an empir- 


ol Man as a partic! 


scneme 


12 


from this dilemma lay in his assump 
tion that every man was born with a 
moral sense of values This conscience, 
weak with some people, was 
obliterated It should be stimu- 
lated by observation but was essentia,ly 
independent of sutside conditions. 


while 
never 


These and other ingredients of Jeffer- 
somian philosophy are lucidly explained 
in this book. In fact the opinions of 
the author are so neatly phrased that 
a case for oversimplifications may be 
constructed. Although Mr. Boorstin has 
consulted more than a hundred volumes, 
he does not give the reader adequate 
footnotes on which to rely. The disbe- 
lieving reader is asked to verify all 
conclusions by means of an intensive 
examination of these hundred odd 
volumes 

* ¢ »« 

THOUGH THE BURDEN of scholariy 
proof is thereby transferred from the 
shoulders of the author, the fact re- 
mains that Jeffersonian ideology did 
not emerge as the well-developed crea- 
tion contained in this book. Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was not the same Jefferson 
who retired from the presidency at the 
end of two terms. This same assumption 
applies equally to the other members 
of the Jeffersonian school. Further- 
more, no systematized treatise was ever 
published by these men. The sources 
of their ideas are found in reaction to 
actual problems. This is in striking con- 
trast to the general impression which 
Mr. Boorstin cor-veys. 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson 
is supposed toe rescue Jeffersonian 
thought from the vagueness with 
which it has been enveloped. It ac- 
complishes that purpose. But whether 
this clear exposition of a highly com- 
plex situation will meet the test of 
sound histerical analysis is to be 
doubted. 


(Wilson M. Howell is a graduate 
student currently studying for his doc- 
torate in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 





Tradition Without Passion 


Reviewed by CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. By Emery Neff. New York: 
286 pages. $3.50. 


Sloane Associates. 


William 


an auspicious sign that the second volume in the American Men of Letters 


li 
] Series is devoted to Edwin Arlington Robinson, the poet who had to wait sg ¥ 


long a time betore the recognition that was his due came to him. It is good, too, 


that the task of preparing this volume was turned over to Professor Emery Neff, 
of Columbia University, author of The Poetry of History and 
European History, not to mention his books on Carlyle. 


Neft 
and 


Robinson as 
leads him 
casionally to fall into a strain of ex- 
travagant does not as a 
rule indulge im sweeping, unqualitied 
eulogies. He has done a competent and 
conscientious job. In reality it is al- 
most a labor of love. He tries diligently 
to do the poet full justice. And he sub- 
stantiates his* contention that Robin- 
son’s verse is rooted in the American 
tradition, shaped and seasoned by New 
England culture. What is most note- 
worthy about Robinson is that, in an 
age characterized by sensational ex- 
periments and often freakish inovations 
in form, he adhered steadfastly to an 
ideal of excellence. 
» * * 

THOUGH it took Robinson a dis- 
couragingly long time to come into his 
own, he finally achieved recognition on 
his own terms, without sacrificing his 
integrity. This critical study recounts 
the story of his isolation, his struggie 
against great odds, his poverty and 
neglect, his _addiction to drink, and 
then, finally, fairly late in life, his 
triumph and vindication. One of the 
best chapters in the book is devoted to 
a critical elucidation of the poem, “The 
Man Against the Sky,” about which 
Professor Neff is highly enthusiastic, 
though his interpretation of its mean- 
ing may not be accepted by other 
critics. It may be true that Robinson 
was not convinced that mechanistic ma- 
terialism was the answer but it is dif- 
ficult to find in that poem any affirma- 
tion of a faith in the supernatural. For 
we must consider what he wrote in the 
poem, not what he later declared was 
its underlying or avowed intention. It 
is most meving in its series of ques- 
tions about the fate of man, and in its 
bleakly negative implications. Those 
who know may drown in the dark tide- 
less floods of Nothingness, but there is 
no indication that those who do not 
know, or those who believe, will fare 
any better. Ht is, at any rate, doubtful 
whether Robinson actually interpolated 
in the poem “glimpses of values trans- 
cending earthly experience and giving 
it meaning.” 

After reviewing Robinson’s uphill 
struggle and the publication of his suc- 
cessive volumes of poetry (his creative 
work was his life), the book, in the 
last chapter, gets down to the complex 


Professor feels for 


4 man as @ poet oc- 


praise, he 





task of evaluating the poetry. 


single gift, and his career was a virtual 
test of the poet’s ability in America, at 
the turn of the century, to live by his 
work. 
extend greatly the area of poetry. He 
waged a lifelong fight to bring poetry 
back to reality and reinstate its im- 
portance as a criticism of life. His 
genuine claim to distinction lies in the 
high seriousness with which he devoted 
himself to poetry in an age hostile to 
it, an age dominated by frenzied f- 
nance, industrial exploitation, and the 
genteel tradition. 
. ar ol 

UNFORTUNATELY Professor Neff 
is much too generous in his estimate 
of Robinson. It is going too far to say 
of him: “He is the greatest intellectual 
force in our poetry, bringing to it the 
new virtues of ireny and wit, surpass- 
ing Emerson in consistency and subtlety 
of thought, Eligt in constructive skill.” 
Robinson unq .@tionably made an in- 
valuable contribution to our poetic 
heritage, but now that it has been made 


we can proceed to recognize his funda- © 


mental limitations of 


intellect, sym- — 
pathy, vision, and skill. His lyrics 
lacked fire, passion, spontaneity. His 


“political poems” do not probe deeply 
enough, and it is altogether question- 
able whether “The Man Against the 
Sky,” impressive as it is, deserves the 
lavish commendation that Professor 
Neff bestows upon it. 


One is brought up short by his un-§ 


critical assertion that it towers above 
any other poem written upon Amer- 
ican soil. Equally difficult to swallow 
is the statement that Robinson pos- 
sessed a more subtle and sophisticated 
mind than Hardy. Certainly it does not 
detract from Robinson’s substantial 
poetic achievement to point out that 
there were many problems he failed 
to think through, many aspects of our 
complex life he failed to express. There 
is no adequate treatment in this poetry 
of the major tensions and conflicts of 
our age, and none of its tempestuous 
passions. Robinson, for all his origi- 
nality, remains a transitional and es- 
sentially traditional figure. 


(Charles I. Glicksberg is professor of 
English at Brooklyn College.) 





What Now 


(Continued from Page Six) 
DISILLUSIONMENT, the 
hand, will bring a drastic and profound 
change of attitude toward the Demo- 


on other 


cratic Party and its leadership. The 
millions who voted for the liberal- 
labor line will seek other channels of 


political expression if their hopes of 
achieving it through the Democratic 
Party are blasted. New life and new 
substance will be infused into the idea 
of a third party—a party that will 
have the support of the entire labor- 
liberal front as no such political under- 
taking has had before. 

It is pertinent to keep in mind, in 
connection with this thought, that 
neither the Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Action, which is the political 
arm of the AFL, nor, to my best 
knowledge, the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO, nor the Americans 
for Democratic Action, have assigned 
for themselves the roles of mute ad- 
juncts to the Democratic Party. The 
liberal and labor groups have issued 


for Liberals? 


no blank checks to the Democratic 
Party, or given it an unconditional vote 
of confidence. 

The thousands upon thousands of 
-ager, able hard-hitting cam- 
paigners, who helped to make the re- 
vival of liberalism a reality, 


and 


are a 


political army which has 
fruit of independent political 
They anticipate a vigorous and vigilant 
follow-through of the platform fo 
which they worked last November. If 
they do not get it from the Democratic 
Congress and administration, they will 
seek elsewhere to promote the pro- 
gram which they know now is desired 
by a majority of the American people 
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All trade unions and fra- 
fernal organizations are re- 
quested when planninc thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
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of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 





























eis: 


Stars in “Goodbye. My F ancy” at the ieee Theatre. 


GRIM VICTORY 


The dramatic man-of-the-hour, 
Jean Paul Sartre, is now shown 
{in his grimmest and most grue- 
{some play, The Victors (adaption 
| by Thornton Wilder, presented 
by New Stages at 159 Bleecker 
| Street). In Paris it was shown 
| along with The Respectful Prosti- 
| tute; here it is seen in its horror 
| unrelieved. It presents, on stage, 
| the torture of a group of French 
|} underground “resistance” work- 
ers, and their killing of a young 
member of their own group, lest 
he betray the leader. 

The Unburied Dead, as it was 
| called in Paris, shows not only 
the physical torture but the spiri- 
tual torment: the anguish of the 
leader who must let the others 
die, and the struggle of the others 
to triumph over their pain and 
their torturers. The existentialist 
concept, that “human living be- 
gins on the far side of despair,” 
finds example in the integrity and 
pride and resolution with which 
these captured fighters meet their 
doom. 
| A touch of poetry in the dia- 
logue might have mitigated the 
horror, lightened the gloom, of 


AND RUSSIA SUB- 


EMBASSY NEWSREELS FEATURES MARCH OF TIME! 


> STALIN 





JECT OF NEW SHORT AT 
46th ST. EMBASSY ONLY! 
Thirteen American airmen, ma- 
rooned on Greenland ice cap, 
await rescue by air and sea. Car- 
rier Saipan, carrying helicopters 
to be used im the rescue, sails 
from Norfolk. These films nigh- 
light the new program beginning 
at 6 p. m. at all Embassy News- 
reel Theatres “Answer to Stalin,” 
latest March of Time, is featured 
in the program at 46th Street 


| only. 


Foreign News: China: Huge 
crowds storin the Bank of China 
in Shanghai to exchange their 
paper currency for gold. China’s 
new army is trained in huge 
camp on Furmosa with American 
aid. France: A new atomic pile 
is built for France’s commercial 
use. Costa Rica: Costa Rica war 
goes on as investigating commis- 
sion orders immediate cease fire. 
'taly: War veterans in Rome pa- 


rade in demonstration demand- 
ing pensien increase. Finland: 
Viusic lovers all over the world 


nail Sibelius on his 83rd birthday. 
News of the Nation: Maryland: 


At the Paramount 








Sumner Welles, former Under- 
Secretary of State, near death 
ragedy fol.ows the red spy probe. 


Missouri: Home for the holidays 
in Independence, President Tru- 
man takes his usual morning | 


stroll despite the snow. Long Is- 
land: Shinnecock lighthouse, fa- 


mous for almost a century, is de- 
molished by engineers. New 
York: War brides arrive by air 


in order to gain free entry into 
the United States before present 
jaw expires. 

42nd Street: “Crossroad to the 
Orient,” Travelogue; “Flying 
Wing.” Popular science; “Inferior 

46th Street: “Answer to Stalin,” 
Decorator,” Disney Color Cartoon. 
Latest March of Time. 

50th Street: “Hong Kong,” 
Travelogue: “Flying Wing,” “In- 
ferior Decorator.’ 

72nd Street: “Hawaii,” 
elogue; “The Big Eye,” Popular 
Science; “Inferior Decorator.” 


NEW SHOW GREETS NEW 
YEAR AT BROOKLYN 
PARAMOUNT 


A new show for the new year 
is at the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatre. Paul Henreid and Joan 
Bennett are co-starred in the top 
feature, “Hollow Triumph,” and 
Joan Leslie, James Craig and 
Jack Oakie take the honors in the 
color picture. “Northwest Stam- 


ede. 

“Hollow Triumph” is based on 
the nove] of the same name by 
Murray Forbes and deals with the 
life of a man who is always look- 
ing for easy ways to make easy 
money,leading to a series of sus- 
pense-packed climaxes when he 
plots to assume the identity of a 
noted psychiatrist. 

Filmed in color amid the gran- 
deur of the Canadian Northwest, 
“Northwest Stampede” is an ex- 
citing outdoor story certain to 
please the children as well as the 
adults whe will crowd the Brook- 
lyn Paramount during the holi- 





what is now one dark realistic 
drive. Wilder has kept the dia- 
logue pedestrian. Thus the girl 
| says to the leader: 
So?”—and you feel that he thinks 
he has won grace by not saying 
“You love me. So what?” 
distinction is not achieved by 
merely refraining from banali- 


ties; and the lack of a lift in the | 


| language 
horror 


emphasizes the grim 
of the individual soul. If 


Richard Armour’s book Lead- | you have any cruelty in your own | 
you can work it out at The | 
J.T.S 


} soul, 
Vic tors. 


“You love me. | 


But | 


davs. 


; PHILHARMONIC. 





| .noer the Direc-ion of 
CHARLES MUNCH 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
| VIOLIN SOLOIST 
GINETTE NEVEU 
BIZET: Overture, “Lea Patrie” 
BIZET: Symphony in C major 
CHAUSSON: Poeme 
HAVEL: Tzigane 
RAVEL: “Davhnis et Chloe.” 
Suite No. 2 
(Steinway) 








as | 


Trav- | 





CARNEGIE HALL — THIS 


|DON COSSACK 


oe ha CHORUS & DANCERS 





S. HUROK, presents 


SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE: $1.2. 


WEDNESDAY EVE. at 8:40 


SERGE JAROFF 


DIRECTOR 
1.80, 2.40, 3.00 (Tax incl.) 


| 





| 


Jane Russell is featured in Para- 
| mount'’s “The Paleface.” 


| JAROFF’S DON CCOSSACKS 
At Carnegie, Wednesday, Jan. 5 

The Or-ginal Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers under the di- 
rection of Serge Jaroff will be 


season at Carnegie Hal] on Wed- 
nesday evening (Jan. 5) at 8:40. 

The program: The Creed 
(Credo), A Kastalsky; 
Art Thou, O Lord, P. Tchaikows- 
ky; Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod; 
Arr. by C. Shvedoff. Soloist: K. 
Jurkevics. The Lord’s Prayer, N. | 


soff. Recoliections of Tchaikovs- 
ky, Arr. 
|B. Bolotine and A. Levchenko. 
Berry Picking, Arr. by C. Shve- 
doff; Soloists: P. Kripakov and 
W. Krijanovsky. The Sailors, Vil- 
boa; Arr. by C. Shvedoff; Twelve | 
Robbers (Old Monastery Bal- 
Inds), Arr. by S. Jaroff; Soloist: 
M. Bajanoff. In the Forest, They | 
Say (Love Song), Arr. by S. Ja- 
roff; Solists. P. Kripakov and M. 
Krijanovsky. Dancers: J. Kozak 
and M. Kuinka. 
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heard in their only concert of the | 


Blessed | 


by C. Shvedoff; Soloists: | 


| “That Wonderful 


| At Brooklyn Paramount 








Honreid and Joan Benned 
“Hollow 


Peul 
co-star in Paramount's 
_Teiumph." 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 


At Carnegie Hall 


Sunday, afternoon, Jan. 2, at 
2:45: Soloist: Ginette Neveu, 
Violinist. Ouverture, “La Patrie,” 
Bizet; Symphony in C major, Bi- 
zet; Poeme, Chausson; Tzigane, 
Ravel; “Davhnis et Chloe,” Suite 
No. 2, Ravel. 

Thursday, evening, Jan. 6, at 
8.45. and Friday afternoon Jan. 7, 
at 2:30: Brandenburg Concerto 
| No. 3 in G major, for Cembalo 
and Strings, Bach; Three Fugues, 
'from “Art of Fugue,” Bach 
| (orchestrated by E. C. Munch). 
| (First American performances.) 

Symphony in C major, Dukas. 


Kedroff; God, Save Thy People, | 
P. Tchesnokoff. Soloist: J. Bere- | 





| ROXY HOLDS 
| HOLIDAY SHOW 


The gala holiday show at the 
| Roxy Theatre, is now in its second 
| week, includes the new 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox comedy-romance, “That 
Wonderful Urge,” starring Ty- 
| rone. Power and Gene Tierney, 
the “in person” professional de- 
but of Barbara Ann Scott, 1948 
Olympic Figure Skating Cham- 
pion on the ice stage, and a lavish 
| variety show. 


Urge” again 
teams the popular pair, Tyrone 
Power and Gene Tierney, this 
time in gay roles as the brash 
hag newspaper reporter, and 
\t he richest-girl-in-the-world whe 
turned the tables on him. 





LATEST MARCH 
OF TIME 


| STARTS WEDNESDAY, DEC. 29— 
EMBA WEWSREEL 
THEATRES 
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Jomes Craig 
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Prdoignt Fewtere Mughity 


FIRST TIME 
BARBARA 









Weekday Children 50¢ incl. 


Price 
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BROADWAY ’S Most errr HOLIDAY SHOW! 
PERSC 


“THAT WONDERFUL URGE" 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
Directed by ROBERT B. SINCLAIR - Produced by FRED KOHLMAR 


The world’s greatest figure skater! - Queen of the 1948 Olympics! 


PLUS—BIG STAGE SHOW! 


! 
ahi TIERNEY 


ANYWHERE! 
ANN SCOTT 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
Doors Open 10 A M. 
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LETTERS 





The Wroclaw Congress 


From EUGENE LYONS 


To the Editor: 
HE report by Dr. Bryn J. Hovde 
| of Intellectuals in Wroclaw unde 
space in your issue of December 


totalitarian chicanery in action. It wa 
of our own liberals like its author 


What astonished me and evokes this 


the article and chuckling sadly over its 
to your editorial hote for the antidote 
{ assumed you would, however! 


allude to the doctor 


cently 
and politely, 
naive illusions and to the fact that 
he seems to have brought them back 
intact 

I found only a tribuie to Dr. Hovde 
courage and good intention which 


are beyond doubt without a single 
word of sympathy for his political in- 
nocence I cannot bring myself to 
believe that The New Leader condone 

Dr. Hovde's 


fantastic i 
the incidental absurdities that fill tis 


pilgrimage 


well-meaning report 


I RECOMMEND a series of 
tions in the name of logic 
that Dr 
been invited to attend a congress of 
intellectuals in Hitler-held Austria; 
that he was too obtuse to sense the 
insult which the invitation implied; 
that he actually accepted; and that he 
then became part of a “delegation’ 
which counted some of the most noto- 
rious Nazi stooges among American 
quasi-intellectuals. 

On his return you might have pub- 
lished his report for its news value. 
But surely you could not have failed 
to underline the grotesqueness and es- 
sential fatuity of the adventure. As a 
matter of course you would have 
pointed out the tragic blunder of ex- 
pecting honest, rational, humanistic 
discussion and cooperation from Nazis; 
of supposing that Nazis were free 
agents who could be persuaded to 
abandon their official party-line. 

Now substitute Communist for Nazi 
Poland for Austria, Zaslavsky for 
Goebbels, the hammer-and-sickle for 
the swastika, and the suppositions be- 
come a literal description of poor Dr. 
Hovde’s journey in search of free 
reason in Stalin’s police-empire. 

Out of sheer kindness for a good 
man in a bad world, someone should 
tip him off that intellectuals in the 
Soviet sphere who are suspected of 
sharing his liberal views do not attend 
public conferences but are confined in 
some concentration camp. He should 
also be apprised that most of the Soviet 
delegates (as distinct from the foreign 
stooges) probably agreed with his own 
and Dr. Huxley’s strictures. They had 
to speak and applaud and vote as they 
did — the alternative would have been 
arrest when they got back home. 

° * « 

IN MOSCOW I used to know inti- 
mately many intellectuals of the kind 
who were ordered to attend the Breslau 
farce. What they carried away from 
the congress, I can assure Dr. Hovde, 
was a deep envy of Westerners who 
still had the right to disagree, and a 
deep shame for their own degradation 
in ‘being obliged to sneer when they 
ached to cheer. 

The sad truth, of course, is that people 
like our good doctor do not under- 
stand the totalitarian phenomenon. 
They still make excuses and nurture 
forlorn hopes for the Kremlin variety. 
Psychologically they have not yet con- 
ceded that Communism is a totalitarian 
malignancy. 

There can be no hope for American 
liberalism until our liberals grasp the 
fact that the total state is no sweeter 
and no more “respectable” under Red 


SUPPOsI- 
Suppose 


Hovde a few years back had 
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on the modestly 


letter was your comment. 


misnamed World Congress 


Communist auspices was well worth the 
It offered an interesting inside view of 
ilso useful as clinical material for the study 


After reading 


monumental simplicity, I turned confidently 


labels; until they cease to consort with 
a Jo Davidson, Harlow Shapley, Albert 
Kahn or Howard Fast as 
they did 


resolutely A> 
with a Fritz Kuhn. Thei: 
tolerance of Stalin’s stooges and their 
collaboration in Communist 


ganda schemes are not proof of any 


propa- 


liberalism 
WOULD a high-minded humanitarian 
like Dr. Hovde normally associate with 


people so corrupted that they defend 
and justify forced labor, blood purges, 
dictated science and art, complete 
denial of human rights and civil rights, 
aggression against weak neighbors, ly- 
ing as a routine instrument of state- 
craft? Of course not. But somehow 
they cease to be squeamish when the 
corruption is garnished with Soviet 
applesauce. They even travel across 
continents to make the 
exciting discovery that a Communist 
propaganda congress will not, indeed 
cannot, accept anything short of “sur- 
ender” to the prescribed slogans. 

Dr. Hovde writes of the “softness of 
head and heart that caused some 
Americans to indicate agreement with 
the Communists when actually -they 
did not agree.” But he seems unaware 
that softness is a matter of degree. In 


oceans and 


inviting him and a few others who eteg 
. x red 
proved a bit too firm, the Communist § 


T 


manipulators had simply misjudged the 7 of | 


degree of their softness. 

Quite clearly the invitation was an 
insult. Dr. Hovde’s failure to sense this 
shows that the Communist misjudg- 


| the 


> Cal 
ment was minor after all. He might & the 


pause to ponder the implications of the 
fact that John Dewey, Sir Norman? 


Angell, Horace M. Kallen, Sidney Hook 
—let him make his own list — were! 


not invited. Even Prof. Einstein, whose @ 


suy 


wa 


an¢ 


wa 


political I.Q. is not too high, had the ™ dir 


good sense not to go. 

I have no hope that Dr. Hovde will 
understand me. But this communica. 
tion, as I indicated at the outset, is in- 
spired by the hope of recalling The New 
Leader to its senses. 

New York. 





REPLY BY BRYN J. HOVDE 


To the Editor 


Lyons for attributing to me good 

intentions although he plainly 
thinks I am one of the long-haired 
misguided. 


] AM, of course, grateful to Eugene 


Frankly, I am pretty hard to insult, 
and I would not consider the invita- 
tion to the Breslau Conference an insult 
even if it had been tendered to me 
individually instead of in my capacity 
as a member of the One World Award 
Committee’s LaGuardia Delegation, all 
members of which received the invita- 
tion. If I were disposed to worry about 
insults I should rather be worrying 
about that which I think is implied in 
Eugene Lyon’s letter to you, namely, 
that I am a plain fool. But let us forget 
about the insult business. I do not feel 
properly insulted by Mr. Lyons. 


Mr. Lyons’ remarks that in Moscow 
he “used to know intimately many 
intellectuals of the kind who were 
ordered to attend the Breslau farce. 
What they carried away from the con- 
gress, I can assure Dr. Hovde, was a 
deep envy of Westerners who still had 


the right to disagree, and a deep shame 
for their own degradation in being 
obliged to sneer when they ached to 
cheer.” The freedom of Westerners is 
thus admitted by Mr. Lyons to be a 
pretty good reason for attending the 
Conference. Does Mr. Lyons suppose 
that I was ignorant of this when I 
decided to go and decided to speak as 
I did? I did not say so in my article 
reporting the Conference but it seemed 
so utterly obvious that it hardly needed 
to be said. 


Lyons apparently is the only one 
who “understands the totalitarian phe- 
nomenon.” All others, especially my- 
self (“our good doctor”) do not. “They 
still make excuses and nurture forlorn 
hopes for the Kremlin variety. Psy- 
chologically they have not yet con- 
ceded that Communism is a totalitarian 
malignancy.” Though Mr. Lyons pre- 
fers not to think so, he and I are in 
agreement on this point. But what do 
you do with a malignancy if you do not 
build up in the body upon which it 
feeds some resistance to it,'or operate 
upon it? To operate upon this ma- 


lignancy 


I do not believe in preventive wars, 
Mr. Lyons’ remedy seems to be to leave 
it alone where it is, which I do not 
think is any good. The correct pre 
cedure, I believe,.is to demonstrate the 
advantages of Western freedom, first, 


in the right to one’s own opinions, and & 
then furthermore, in building such af 
under democracy that § 
nothing else seems desirable. Then we ® 


good society 


may hope that in time that great body 


politic upon which Communism ha 


fastened itself may become unmanage- 
able even for Communism as well as 
for any other form of totalitarianism. 
Whereupon totalitarianism will come 
to an end. 

If this be 


Mr. Lyons will have to make the most 
of it. 
ever, I do appreciate Lyons’ designa- 
tion of me as a “good man in a bad 
world.” I do not find the world all 
bad and far be it from me to think 
that I am so “good,” though I try to be. 
New York. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE TRESCA MURDER 


rightfully refused to allow the 
murder of Carlo Tresca, anti- 
Stalinist and anti-Fascist leader, to 
remain unsolved, are now looking 
forward to a new development in 
the case. District Attorney Hogan 
of New York has been petitioned to 
call Benjamin Gitlow, former Com- 
munist leader, before the Grand 
Jury. ; 
The new developments grew out 
of a charge that Mr. Gitlow made 
in his new book, “The Whole of 
Their Lives.” There is a related- 
ness, Mr. Gitlow has said, between 
the mysterious disappearance some 
years ago of Juliet Poyntz and the 
assassination of Carlo Tresca in New 
York. The ex-Secretary-General of 
the Communist Party, Mr. Gitlow. 
has written that the radical editor's 
murder grew out of a feud between 
Tresca and Enea Sormenti, a Sta- 
linist agent with a shocking record 
of violence, now said to head the 
Cominform forces in Trieste. In re- 
sponse to an earlier inquiry, District 
Attorney Hogan has stated that he 
is directing the Homicide Bureau to 


Possvteate observers, who haves 





study the Gitlow narrative carefully. 
. . . 

MR. GITLOW stresses Mr. Tresca’s 
political feud with Sormenti and 
indicates two main reasons for the 
murder; that Tresca “dared to buck 
the OGPU on the Poyntz case,” and 
that Tresca “tried to foil Stalin's 
plans in Italy by keeping the Com- 
munists out of the Italian-American 
Victory Council.” 

In 1938, Tresca testified before a 
Federal Grand Jury and accused 
the Communists of kidnapping and 
murdering Miss Poynts. For this, he 
was denounced by the Communist 
press as an informer. At that time, 
Mr. Gitlow notes, there was “open 
talk in Communist circles that 
Tresca would pay with his life for 
his treachery.” Gitlow, in addition, 
traces the start of the Tresca- 
Sormenti rivalry: Some years after 
a close friend of the radical editor 
was murdered in Spain, Tresca de- 
voted the entire front page of his 
publication, /1 Martello (The Ham- 
mer), to an attack on Sormenti. 
assailing him as a “commandant of 
spies, thieves and assassins” during 


the Spanish Civil War. 

Shortly before Tresca was killed, 
he knew that Sormenti was 
in New York. He told friends: 
“Where he is I smell murder. I 
wonder who will be the next vic- 
tim.” The Tresca Memorial Com- 
mittee has noted that Louis Budens, 
former managing editor of The Daily 
Worker, was called before the Grand 
Jury last year. Spokesmen for the 
committee have stated that they be- 
lievé that Mr. Gitlow may be able 
to shed more light on the case if 
an appearance for him to testify is 
scheduled. 

The new lead, however, is a hot 
one and the committee wants it 
fully investigated. 

Political murder is a tradition tha 
is alien and hateful to the American 
scene; it dictates that the Tresca, 
Poyniz and Scottoriggio cases be 
broken. The memorial committee is 
to be praised for its efforts. A sixth 
memorial meeting of Tresca’s death 
will be held at the Labor Temple. 
242 East 14th Street, N.Y.C., on 
January 1)th at 8 p. m.; we strongly 
urge the s:tendance of our readers. 
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(Continued from Page “ight) 

Volga region by means of irrigation on a large 
scale produces a vicious circle: irrigation dimin- 
ishes the influx of Volga water—the decreased 
influx causes the lowering of the level of the 
Caspian Sea—this lowering increases the drying 
out of the Transcaspian area—the drying out 


) boosts the danger of drought in the Volga 
who 4 region. 
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d the | 


This circle could be broken if large quantities 
of water were directed from other basins into 


’ the Volga (or Caspian) basin. The problem was 


aS an) extensively discussed in the 30’s. 
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Plans were 


' prepared for the construction of a Volga-Don 
* Canal for pouring water into the Volga from 


the Don river, and also a plan for a “northern 
supply” of the Volga by constructing the 
watersheds of the Volga, Northern Dvina 
and Pechora of a large reservoir drawing 
water from the basins of northern rivers and 
directing it to the Volga. These plans were built 
upon a realistic basis, and the “northern supply” 
plan seems to be in the preparatory stage on 
the way of fulfillment. There were even larger 


The Soviet Desert Struggle 


to have been shelved. The carrying into effect 
of the “northern supply” is an urgent task 
even without the irrigation project. It would 
prevent further deterioration of the situation 
and might raise the level of the Caspian Sea 
to the mark of 15 years ago. 

The recently published plan for forest cultiva- 
tion utterly disregards the problem of a barrier 
against “the offensive of the desert,” as it was 
contemplated before the war. This disregard 
actually is escapism. The problem of water, so 
acute in the 30’s, will arise again as soon as the 
new plan takes on a practical aspect. 

se ob ke 


The Problem of Water 


SHELTERBELTS mitigate the effect of drying 
winds, delay the melting of snow, slow down 
the water course, diminish evaporation from 
the soil, and thus contribute to a more even and 
complete use of the available water resources. 
But they cannot increase the resources. More- 
over, forests, too, consume and evaporate con- 
siderable amounts of water. According to Amer- 


lower course of the Volga, from Stalingrad 
down, and in the greater part of the basin of 
the Ural river precipitation amounts to less than 


30 cm., and nearer to the Caspian Sea falls below 


20 cm. (in Astrakhan 17.1 cm., in Guriev 16.1 
cm.). In these areas it is perhaps possible to 
create shelterbelts right along the rivers, partly 
at the expense of the flowing water. But at 
some distance from the rivers the creation of 
woodland is a dubious project, and the large ex- 
penditures of money and labor may go with the 
wind. This is also true as regards kolkhoz and 
sovkhoz forests. Only to the north of Saratev 
and farther to the west and south-west ef Stalin- 
grad an area begins where precipitation is suffi- 
cient or almost sufficient for forest planting. 
* x 2 


DID THE AUTHORS of the new plan attempt to 
answer all these questions which naturally arise from 
the study of the problem? The voluminous gevern- 
ment decree and the Soviet press by-pass them in 
silence. This is an ill omen. But it is typical of the 
unwholesome atmosphere in which major problems 
of Soviet economy are solved, and which prevides 
for the wild blossoming of hazardous planning, but 





plans envisaging the transfer 
r from the Azov Sea 


of wate 


taken seriously at present. 


t were not for the falling 


plan for the 


of vast amounts 
and the Ob river 
to the basin of the Caspian Sea, but the 
two plans, especially the latter, are too fantastic 


level of the 
fulfillment of the irrigation 
Trans-Volga region might have 
But the plan seems 


ican experts 


woods do not normally 
where vercipitation is below 
centimeters) per annum, and only certain kinds 
of California trees grow in regions with 10 
inches (25.4 em) yearly precipitation. 

A glance at the precipitation map of the USSR 
shows that a considerable part of the territory 
envisaged by the plan for forest planting does 
not meet this demand. In particular, 


grow 
15 inches (38.1 


certainly not for the blossoming of planned economy. 
This is where the political problem of the Sovtet 
method of planned economy enters the picture. The 
problem can be described simply: red tape and ex- 
treme centralism versus CGemocracy and true self- 
administration. In the new plan for combatting 
drought, these traits are forcefully thrown into relief. 

[This aspect of the plan will be discussed in # 


in the concluding article to appear next week.] 
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pre- 
re the Florida: August Claessens will speak 
first, at various meetings for labor, fraternal 
and and political groups in Miami and 
ich a Miami Beach. He will also speak over 
that © station WDBO, Orlando, Fla., on Sun- 
nN We day, Jan. 2, 11:15 to 11:30 a. m. Also 
body © at a public meeting at the Hotel 
| hae Angebilt, Orlando, Thursday, Jan. 6, 
aa 8p. m. Milo C. Jones 1222 Edgewater 
niew Drive, Orlando, is in charge of the 
come meeting. 
NEW YORK CITY 
and « “Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
ning,” B WEVD, Sunday, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Topic 
most for Jan. 2: “What Must Be Done About 
how-— Housing?” Speakers: William Cc. Via- 
igna- » deck, architect; Morris Milgram, hous- 
a bad ing expert; Algernon Lee. . . . William 
id all Karlin Branch: Supperette and card 
think @ Party, Thursday, Jan. 6, 8:30 p. m., 
to be. at Workmen’s Circle headquarters, 261 
Rogers Ave., near Carroll St., Brooklyn. 

ail Speaker: Bernard Rifkin. ... Mass 
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Meeting: Friday, Jan. 14, 8:30 p. m., 
at Borough Park Labor Lyceum, 42nd 
St. and 14th Ave., Brooklyn Speakers: 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, August 
Claessens, and others. Tuesday, Jan. 
18, 8 p. m., at Public School No. 167, 
Eastern Parkway and Schenectady 
:Ave.,, Brooklyn. Speakers: Councilman 
‘Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer Levenstein, 
#George Rifkin (chairman), and others. 
iMidtown Cutters Branch: Tuesday, Jan. 
4, at the Capitol Hotel, 50th St. and 
.tth Ave: ‘Speaker: Murray Baron. . 

New Era ‘Club, 274 East Broadway, 
N.Y.C**Friday, Jan. 14: Meyer Leven- 
‘Stein, speaker. Topic: “Are Our Schools 
Meeting the Challenge of the Atomic 


Age?” .. . S.D. Youth: Tuesday, Jan. 
*4, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
Fred Shulman, instructor. Classes in 


;“Fundamentals of Socialism” and “Psy- 
‘chology of Leadership.” . Williams- 
‘burg: August Claessens speaks Sunday 





The Soviet Victory in China 


(Continued from Page Two) 
which by now are surrounded on 
the North, the West, and the South by 
lands and peoples under Soviet and 
Chinese Communist domination. The 
four American divisions in demilitarized 
Japan will have to be withdrawn one 
day. Rearming of Japan and a new 
American-Japanese alliance will be the 
almost inevitable, though paradoxical 
consequence of these developments. 
An alliance—and a lot of fighting; and 
this will constitute the reward for 
George Marshall’s systematic appease- 
ment of Chinese Communism. 

No less than three to four billion 
dollars are necessary— Mr. Shaplen 
states—to provide efficient help to the 
Chinese government. In fact, what 
Mrs. Chiang has asked for in Wash- 
ington was a three-years’ lend-lease 
program, one billion dollars a year. 
If these amounts and this kind of help 
would be really sufficient, it would be 
a bargain. Yet, it will not suffice. To 
prevent a great new war in the Far 
East, a dynamic policy of the United 
States would have to replace the 
passivity manifested during the last 
developments. 





mornings at 11 o’clock at 244 Have- 
meyer St., Brooklyn. Topic: “Events 
of the Week.”. .. Wemen‘s Committee, 
8.D.F.: A lunchean for Jennie Schoen- 
berg, celebrating her 85th birthday, 
will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1:30 
p. m., at the Starlight Restaurant, 55 
Irving Place, N.Y.C. Make reservations 
at the S.D.F. office. Tel.: AL 4-2620.... 
Theatre Party: Thursday, Jan. 27, 8:30 
p. m. The play: “Our Neighbors.” 
Please call ALgonquin 4-2620, or write 
to the Office and Finance Committee, 
S.D.F., for reservations. 
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controled by 


munist victories would not be 
to areas of the North, 
Communist arms. 

THAT THE CHINESE peasants look * * * 
favorably upon the Communist cam- NOR CAN I accept Mr. Shaplen’s 
page te been ssserted mae Com program for the immediate future. He 
once by the interested side. For the writes off China (leaving it te the 
coke of propaganda, " nee also been Cominform) and concentrates new on 
asserted Gut living conditions of the Southeast Asia. In the territories con- 
peasantry improve as soon as Com- trolled by the French and Dutch, he 
munist “reforms” start. No facts, how- demands “strengthening of the demo- 
ever, have been presented to confirm cratic movement” and cooperation with 
such statements. local Communist groups. 

Railroads are being destroyed, dikes 
are torn away, and huge inundations 
have encompassed sizable areas; mil- 
lions of young peasants have been 
driven into the armies. Looting is 
going on on a mass scale. Famine and 
millions of deaths have been a result 
of the greatest civil war in history. 
Serious Communists try to argue that 
“preconditions” are being created for 
an improvement of the peasants’ lot 
in the future; they don’t assert, how- 
ever, as Mr. Shaplen does, that the 
improvement takes place now during 
the Civil War. 

Communist trends are strong among 
Chinese intellectuals, especially uni- 
versity students and professors. There 
is no real proof, however, that the 
millions of peasants prefer the Com- 
munist movement. Otherwise the Com- 


No, this “road to democracy” leads 
only to new impasses and new defeats. 


oC ORRECTION 
In Albert N. Tarulis’ article 

“Some ‘Ame-ican’ Textbooks,” in 

The New Leader of November 27, 

several footnotes were inadvert- 

ently put together in the same 

brackets. The footnotes in column 

one and two, concerning A Fist 

Russian Reader by ** ‘“tie Dud- 

dington (Henry Holt and Co.) do 

not refer to the entire quotations 

but rather to the introductory lines 

to the paragraphs as a whole. Wé 

regret any inconvenience that this 
typographical mixup may have 
caused the author and the pub-— 
lisher. 
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Where the News Ends 


Bu William Henry Chamberlin 








Plot for an Unwritten Novel 


LL kinds of letters come in the mail. cheer- 

ful and gloomy, expected and unexpected. 

It is not often, however, that one receives 

from a stranger a letter so interesting as to 

suggest a plot for a novel. This has been my 
experience recently. 

Last summer I received a letter from a 
woman in England discussing my book The 
European Cockpit. The name was English; but 
the contents of the letter suggested a Central 
European background, with first-hand know- 
ledge of Russia. My letter of reply and inquiry 
brought the story of my unknown correspond- 
ent’s life. This story seems to me interesting 


enough to be worth summarizing in the first 
person 
My nationality was Austrian. My father’s 


family lived in the southern part of Styria, 
which was assigned to Yugoslavia after the 
First World War. There are Italian and Yugo- 
slav connections in both my father’s and my 
mother’s families. Perhaps this is why, although 
I am deeply linked with German culture, | 
always hated extreme German nationalism in 
Austria, as well as all demonstrations of narrow- 
minded nationalism in other countries 

“After the war we lived in Bohemia, that 
part of Austria which became Czechoslovakia 
of which 3.5 million German Austrians became 
involuntary citizens. My father had automat- 
ically become a Yugoslav citizen. So we lived 
in Czechoslovakia as foreigners. This was a 
complicated situation, as this typical personal 
experience shows. 

* ‘ 

“WHEN I WAS a student in Paris and needed 
some assistance I did not know to what 
consulate to apply. I did not dare go to the 
Yugoslav consulate, because I could not speak 
Serbo-Croat and knew from experience how 
they welcomed a German. The Czechoslovak 
authorities would do nothing for me, so I finally 
went to the German consulate and, long before 
Hitler, became a case of Auslandsdeutschtum. 

“When Benes started his ‘nationality policy’ 
my father lost the job he held for ten years as 
director of coal mines for the Skoda works. The 
Czech railways refused to buy coal from Skoda 
as long as a ‘German’ was director. My father 
then accepted a Soviet offer to go to Novosibirsk 
as a coal specialist in the Kuzbas coal trust. For 
six years he tried in vain to persuade the Rus- 
sians to exploit their coal-fields in a proper 
way. Then he just escaped the Kuzbas trial. 

“In 1931 I married a Sudeten German, a 
student of economics and government in Vienna. 
He was one of many young people who were 
attracted by Professor Othmar Spahn’s theory 
of the corporative state. They rejected Marxism 
but saw no solution for their problem in cap- 
italism. 

As for me, I became a Marxist and persuaded 
my husband to go with me to Russia. It did 
not take us long to be cured of our illusions 
about the Soviet system. My husband soon re- 
turned to Prague and to his old convictions. 
When Henlein created the Sudeten German 
party in Czechoslovakia, my husband, as one of 
his colleagues, was assigned the task of building 
up a welfare organization for the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, who were especially hard hit by un- 
employment during the world crisis 

“I remained in the Soviet Union. I liked 
Russia, although I learned to hate the cruel 
political system with all my heart. But soon 
the Russians began to put pressure on me to 
give up my foreign passport and become a 
Soviet citizen. I already knew enough about 
Soviet conditions to realize what this would 
mean and I went back to Czechoslovakia. 

“It was lovely to be back in civilization. 
Prague was more beautiful than ever and I 
was fed up with the Soviet Union. My husband 
wanted me to give up the idea ¢f divorce and 


wanted me to believe that all Henlein wanted 
was autonomy for the Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia. When my little son was born it was too 
late to ‘decide’ any more 

“ ‘ * 

“I HAD TO carry on and when events in 
1938 rolled over our heads and my husband 
became Gauamtsleiter the only thing 1 could 
do was to refuse to join the party and to hear 
as little as possible of what was going on out- 
side my private life. Sometimes | thought | 
was the only sane person among maniacs. 

“It was a difficult life, cut off from all I 
liked. My husband was soon attacked by the 
SS. Immediately after the annexation they 
turned against the ‘old fighters’ who had joined 
the movement for other reasons. Spahn. was 
arrested because his theory was in conflict with 
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the dogmas of Rosenberg. ~My husband 
forced to quit his positior. and joined the army 
as a volunteer. My son died suddenly in 194% 
and six weeks later my husband was killed. 7 

“My tite seemed to me finished. | moved te 
Vienna and waited for the end of the war. If 
was no longer difficult to find people who 
thought as | did. We sat in air-raid shelters in 
the mornings and played Beethoven quartettes 
in half-empty flats in the evenings and wuons 
dered how it would all end. 





































“WHEN THE COLLAPSE came, I went back 
to our family house in Styria. The Russiang 
followed me. For three months | lived in one, 
suitcase with very little to eat and interpreted: 
for the frightened local authorities. Then the, 
Russians left; the British came in. | stayed on, 
as an interpreter for the British Military Gov- 
ernment. Six months later 1 was the wife of 
my boss. And now I am settled here in England.” 

Here might well be the plot for a realistic 
novel, reflecting the tragic unsettlement of 
human lives in Central Europe between the | 
wars, the flying from one extremist ideology 
to another. The moral, cultural and physical 
uprooting during and after the Second World 
War has been infinitely worse. How fine it 
would be if out of this ferment there might 
emerge among all who have suffered a common 
bond of loyalty to European civilization and of: 
implacable hostility to totalitarian barbarism! 





An Editorial— 


Years Are Not New 


STRONOMICALLY there is such a thing 
as a year. Our planet in its circling 
makes a turn. The weather and the 

proportions of light and dark allotted to us 
give notice of the change. Relying on ex- 
perience which runs back beyond human 
memory, we look forward confidently to the 
return of spring. Something old has been 
finished and something new begun. 

But socially, politically, economically there 
is no old year or new, We sow as we reap, but 
the two processes are simultaneous. The fabric 
of life is continuous. New motives enter in, 
but it takes years, centuries for their develop- 
ment. As we look back from one January first 
to the last the changes seem slight. 

A glance at the 12-months-old issue of The 
New Leader emphasizes the fact that the elec- 
tion is the only thing in the history of 1948 
which seems fresh or surprising. Just one year 
ago Henry A. Wallace was making his great 
splurge. He had announced his intention to 
run for the presidency. On December 27, 1947, 
and January 3, 1948, we ran articles by John 
Dewey and J. C. Rich to show up his ties with 
the Communists. Obviously he had us more 
or less “scared.” The talk in our office forecast 
5,000,000 votes for him. 

Incidental remarks dotted here and there 
over these two year-end issues of our paper 
indicate that we took for granted that the 
success of Wallace would mean the defeat of 
Truman. The Democratic victory in the presi- 
dential and congressional campaigns was, then, 
the one surprising event of 1948. The novel 
element in it was a discovery which we 
made about the American people. We found 
out that they cannot be stampeded by press, 
radio and opinion-polltakers combined. It was 
a heartening discovery. 


READERS WILL not be surprised to learn 
that twelve months ago we were reporting 
Soviet activities very much like those which 
were featured in last week’s issue and which 
will find place, too, in next week’s. The 
mechanism of the Cominform was described in 
detail. The taking over of Rumanian Socialists 
by the Communists was described. Max East- 
man gave a picture of the “purge of the chil- 
dren” in Russia. Mark Alexander discussed the 
use of the Kurds as Soviet pawns. Most of 
the items of Soviet activity which saw the 
light away back there could be published as 
today’s news. 

In one respect, we are reminded, there has 
been steady progress. A year ago we published 
a front-page story by David J. Dallin in which 
he outlined the beginnings of disintegration in 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. In the 






























































same issue Julien Steinberg foretold the rout 
of the Communists in the CIO. Progress in 
both these sections of the labor world has con- 
tinued about as fast as anyone had a right} 
to expect. 

On one great continent almost the only 
change has been for the worse. A year ago 
we published a column by William Henry 
Chamberlin entitled, “Wanted: A Marshall 
Plan for Asia.” What our faithful collaborator 
had in mind was an Asiatic conference like th 
ECA. Asia, he said, has a great potential for 
cooperation and production. If a little Marshall 
Plan were to bring together delegates from 
Japan, China, the Philippines, India, South. 
Korea, great areas and great populations might 
be integrated. Asia might, under her own 
power, get off dead-center. In this direction 
nothing has been done. Month by month things 
have grown worse instead of better. 

If we were calculating goods and evils as 
the Farmers Almanac used to assess them, we 
would say it has been a good year. Nature hz 
been bountiful. Our crops have beaten all 
records. In the realms of politics, economics 
and international relations—all that can be 
said is that where we have planned and used 
our resources and our brains, things have gone 
better—and where we have not planned, they 
have gone worse. Perhaps that is the lesson 
of 1948. 
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